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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL, 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
(A.D. 1885). 


EXAMINATIONS. 


FINAL EXAMINATION will be held on May 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1939, 
in the following subjects :— Advanced Accounting, including Accounts of Partners and Executors and Income Tax; 
Auditing and the General Duties of Professional Accountants including Income Tax ; Costing Accounts ; Statistical 
Methods ; General Knowledge in regard to Commerce and linance ; the Law relating to Joint Stock Companies 
and Bankruptcy ; Mercantile Law, including Vartnership |aw ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
Executors and Keceivers ; and Economics. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION will be held on May 3rd and 4th, 1939, 
in the following subjects :—Book-keeping and Accounts, including Income ‘Tax ; Book-keeping and Accounts, 
including Partnership and Executorship Accounts ; General Commercial Knowledge ; Cost Accounts ; Commercial 
Law ; the Powers and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, Executors and Keceivers. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will be held on May Ist and 2nd, 1939, 
in the following subjects :—-NGLIsH, comprising : (a) One Paper on General Knowledge, including the main outlines 
of Modern English History from Norman Period to the present time, and General Geography ; (b) An Essay ; (¢) 
General Questions testing knowledge and command of English and English Literature. ONE FOREIGN LANGUAGE, 
comprising : French, German, Spanish, or Latin (to be selected by the Candidate). MatTnEMaTIcs comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. (Candidates wishing to be examined in Spanish must give six wecks’ notice 
to the Secretary.) 

Candidates may be exempted from the I’reliminary Examination on production of Certificates of having passed the 

I-xaminations of certain approved bodies, a list of which cian be had on application. 

The Examinations will be held at 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, LEEDS, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, 
; BELFAST, CAPE TOWN, JOHANNESBURG and DURBAN. 
Forms of application and all further information may be obtained of the Secretary. 
The last date for rec:iving applicaticns is March 28th, 1939 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, A. A. GARRETT, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. Secretary 


NOTE :—Complete sets of past Examination Papers may be obtained of the Secretary, price 1s. per seb 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


Accountants and National Service 


There is no need to stress the extreme importance 
of the accountant’s services in time of national 
emergency. Accountancy in its various aspects is 
bound to form an integral part of any emergency 
system of control and, at the same time, to be 
vitally necessary for the maintenance of the coun- 
try’s industrial and financial machinery at the 
maximum possible efficiency. It is indicative of 
the progress being made, that for the purposes of 
national defence voluntary registers are being 
compiled for members of the various professions, 
including accountancy. The Ministry of Labour, 
i conjunction with the Lord Privy Seal, recently 
approached the English and Scottish accountancy 
bodies with a view to their co-operation in the 
compilation of a register of those members of the 
accountancy profession who would be willing to 
offer their services in the event of national 
emergency, and during the month of January a 
communication on the subject will be sent from 


the head office of each body to its members. 
Representatives of the accountancy bodies have 
unanimously nominated Mr. C. J. G. Palmour 
(President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales) to serve on an Advisory 
Committee in connection with the arrangements 
for the utilisation of professional men in time of 
national emergency. It is desired that the register 
shall comprise as many members of the profession 
as possible and members of the Society, when they 
receive the communication, are requested to deal 
with it as a matter of importance. 


Dividend Announcements 


We publish in full on page 128 of this issue a 
circular letter by the Stock Exchange Committee on 
the form of interim and final dividend announce- 
ments. This letter recommends the adoption by 


company directors of the form of dividend state- 

ments set out—with suitable modification if neces- 

sary—and it has been sent to about 7,000 public 
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companies. The Committee have been actuated by 
the laudable desire to avoid the creation of a false 
market in the securities of a company. Such a 
market may easily arise if a dividend announcement 
is ambiguously worded or is misleading because 
of the paucity of the information it contains. The 
most common ambiguity is probably in the interim 
dividend statement, where it is frequently not made 
plain whether the percentage dividend is an actual 
one or is at the rate of so much per cent. per annum. 


This ambiguity may be seen in the following 


example :— 

“The directors have declared an interim dividend 

of 4 per cent. on the Ordinary capital payable on 
September 30.” 
Another frequent ambiguity is the omission of 
any reference to income tax—as in the foregoing 
example—so that it is not clear whether the dividend 
is subject to tax or is tax free. These two causes 
of misunderstanding are removed in the suggested 
forms by the insertion of the word “ actual,” together 
with a statement of the dividend expressed in pence 
per share, in the interim dividend announcement, 
and by the reference to income tax in each announce- 
ment. However, the dividend alone is not always a 
sufficient guide to the position and prospects of a 
company and the recommended forms of announce- 
ment therefore include a note of net profits for the 
year concerned and for the preceding year on a 
comparable basis. This is a very important provision 
as it is much to be desired that all public companies 
should follow the example of the large number 
which at present give the comparison of net profits 
figures at the same time as the dividend declaration. 
We wholeheartedly commend the adoption of the 
Stock Exchange Committee’s recommended forms. 
They represent a notable attempt to give investors 
and the public clear information on which they may 
base their valuations of securities. Our contemporary 
The Accountant in a leading article on the circular 
letter states that it was discussed by the Committee 
with certain individual Chartered Accountants and 
other persons in a position to advise: perhaps it is 
as well to make it quite clear that the recommenda- 
tions carry a representative weight of professional 
and expert approval, since not only did Incorporated 
Accountants as well as Chartered Accountants take 
part in the consultation but representatives of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the British Bankers’ 
Association also took part. 


The ‘* Share-Pushing”’ Bill 


In recent issues of ACCOUNTANCY we have drawn 
attention to the position of the professional accountant 
in relation to the provisions of the ‘“‘ Share-Pushing ” 
Bill (see particularly pages 81-82 of the December 
issue). The Bill has now passed through the 


Committee stage and though a number of important 
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amendments were made, they do not affect the 
particular provisions with which the accountant is 
most directly concerned. Some members of the 
Committee attempted to obtain a more precise 
definition of the persons who would be deemed to 
be carrying on “ the business of dealing in securities ” 
and would therefore be subject to the licensing 
Clause. These members argued that it was possible 
that accountants, solicitors and other professional 
men might be deemed to come within this Clause 
in respect of an ancillary part of their practice. 
From the contributions made to the debate by the 
Government spokesmen, it is plain that there is no 
intention that accountants, in the great majority of 
cases, should have to obtain a licence under Clause | 
of the Bill. However, it would be far more satis- 
factory if the position were clear beyond any doubt, 
not only in regard to the Government’s intentions 
but also in regard to the actual import of the Bill. 
Accordingly, we welcome the statement of the 
Solicitor-General in which he said that he was 
desirous to meet all reasonable apprehensions and 
that Clause 1 would be reconsidered before the 
Report stage of the Bill in order to make certain 
that this was done. It is to be hoped that, after 
reconsideration, the sponsors of the Bill will decide 
to revise the wording so as to make it quite plain 
that accountants do not need licences if, as an 
ancillary and complementary part of their business, 
they place in touch with each other the investor 
of funds and the person wanting capital for use in a 
company. ee 


We also drew attention last month to an aspect of 
Clause 11 of the Bill which affects the accountant. 
Under this Clause, as worded, trustees who make 
an invitation or give information to beneficiaries 
under a trust are excluded from the provisions 
prohibiting the distribution of circulars. We sug- 
gested that though it is difficult to conceive of cases 
where trustees or their agents would wish to dis 
tribute circulars, the Clause expressly excludes 
trustees but does not exclude their agents. Conse- 
quently it appears necessary that agents of trustees 
should be excluded, and though this has not been 
done in Committee, we may perhaps expect that a 
point so obvious will be dealt with in the Report 
stage of the Bill. 


Insuring Exports 

Few forms of Government initiative in the business 
world have provoked as little disapprobation as the 
Exports Credits Guarantee Department. The De- 
partment may, indeed, be deemed one of the most 
successful of State ventures in the post-war period. 
It has operated entirely without cost to the taxpayer 
and since 1926 has covered exporters to the extent 
of £180 million against the risks of default by 
importers. Of that figure about a quarter applies 
to the last completed year of the Department's 
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operations. The Export Credits Bill introduced into 
the House of Commons last month will raise the limit 
of the Department’s liability at any one time from 
{50 million to £75 million and will provide for the 
insurance of re-exports as well as goods produced in 
this country. These provisions will enable the 
Department to extend considerably the facilities 
they provide and will constitute a welcome encourage- 
ment to British exporters. Rather more important 
than these provisions, however, is the fact that under 
the Bill there will be established a separate fund of 
{10 million. This fund will be at the disposal of the 
Board of Trade for the assistance of the export trade. 
In effect the fund will constitute this country’s 
reply—perhaps only a provisional reply—to the 
measures adopted by Germany for the stimulation 
of exports. It is gratifying to know that those 
measures are at last encountering a reply from this 
country. There is no intention of imitating the 
methods for stimulating exports adopted by Germany, 
but it is to the good that export credits insurance 
will bring much needed assistance to the British 
export trade in parts of the world where unfair 
competition has been very keenly felt. 


Re Berton: Vandyk v. Berton 


With some justification it might be thought that 
the last word had long ago been written on the famous 
rule in Howe v. Lord Dartmouth ; but recently the 
Chancery Division was called upon once more to 
determine whether or not the rule applied. In the 
case in question, Re Berton: Vandyk v. Berton, a 
testator had left his real and personal property to his 
two children for life with directions that, upon the 
death of either child, that child’s share of the income 
was to be paid to that child’s children for their lives. 
The bulk of the estate consisted of leaseholds, and the 
trustees thought it advisable to apply to the Court 
for directions, since they were doubtful whether or 
not the rule in Howe v. Lord Dartmouth had to be 
observed. In 1925 there would have been no doubt 
in such a case. The rule would have applied, and it 
would have been the duty of the trustees to realise 
the leaseholds, buy authorised securities and apportion 
between life tenants and remaindermen the income 
yielded pending the sale. In 1926, however, it was 
held in Brooker’s case that the rule no longer operated 
where leaseholds were settled subject to an express 
trust for sale with power to postpone. It was never 
finally determined, however, whether the old rule 
still applied where leaseholds formed part of a gift of 
residue left to persons in succession ; and there were 
some authorities who took the view that Brooker’s 
case governed only express trusts for sale. A decision 
has at last been reached on the point, for in Re Berton : 
Vandyk v. Berton it was held that where a testator 
by will gives his real and personal estate to persons 
succession, and the estate includes leaseholds, 
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although under Sections 25 and 35 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, there is an implied trust for sale 
with power to postpone, Howe v. Lord Dartmouth no 
longer applies, and the life tenants are therefore 
entitled to the actual net income yielded by the lease- 
holds while they remain unsold. Even so, it is perhaps 
not safe to assume that this is the last word on the 
subject, for the law and the last word are like parallel 
straight lines: they meet only at infinity. 


A Builder’s Bankruptcy 


Students and others sometimes complain that there 
is too much law in the accountancy examinations. 
Grumblers have asked, for instance, why an account- 
ant is expected to have more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. An answer is 
supplied by the recent case of In re a Debtor (No. 38 
of 1938). The case concerned the bankruptcy of a 
builder whose agent had ordered orally certain goods 
from a manufacturer. The goods were delivered at 
the builder’s yard, where they were taken in by an 
employee. A few weeks later the builder executed a 
deed of assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 
He owed the manufacturer of the goods in question 
more than {50 if the price of the goods in question 
was recoverable ; but, excluding the price of these 
goods, his debt to this particular creditor was less 
than £50. When, therefore, the manufacturer refused 
to assent to the deed of assignment and presented a 
bankruptcy petition, an attempt was made to get the 
petition dismissed by contending that Section 4 of 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, had not been satisfied 
and that the contract for the sale of the goods to the 
builder was unenforceable. It was evident that there 
was no note or memorandum of the contract and 
that the buyer had not paid part of the price; but 
what was debateable was whether or not there had 
been an acceptance and receipt of the goods by the 
buyer. The Court of Appeal held, in the case 
described, that, since there had been an acceptance 
of the goods within the meaning of the term as defined 
by Section 35 of the Sale of Goods Act, it followed 
that there must have been an acceptance for the 
purposes of Section 4. The contract was, therefore, 
enforceable and the manufacturer was entitled to a 
receiving order against the builder. 


Double Taxation 


The thorny problem of double taxation was raised 
during December by a deputation from the British 
National Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, which waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Great Britain continues to allow its 
residents to be taxed twice over in respect of income 
received by them from foreign countries. All the 
efforts which have been made to reform this anomaly 
which, as the deputation pointed out, is injurious 
to the external trade of the country and drives its 
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capital abroad——-have so far been unsuccessful. It is 
to be hoped that this latest attempt will have better 
results. The complete failure of this country to 
afford relief from double taxation, except where it 
arises within the Empire or from shipping, air trans- 
port and certain types of agencies, is not only in- 
defensible from the broad economic point of view 
but also presents a conspicuous instance where our 
taxation system, superior in so many other respects, 
lags behind that of a large number of other States. 
Many countries, including France, Holland, Switzer- 
land and the United States, have relieved their 
nationals from double taxation, but Great Britain’s 
record in the matter is deficient. It has frequently 
been put forward as the official British view that the 
residence of the person receiving the income, and 
not the source of the income, should be the factor 
determining the incidence of the tax. The deputation 
argued, however, that there is no likelihood of foreign 
countries negotiating on any basis other than that 
income is properly taxable in the country of its 
source and they urged the Chancellor to treat the 
matter from the point of view of expediency, so as 
to make progress possible, but they also stressed 
that any agreement should be reciprocal. The 
official British predilection for taxation on the re- 
sidence principle appears to be not so much a matter 
of intellectual conviction as an excuse for taking no 
action in this very important matter because of the 
anticipated loss of revenue to the Exchequer. When 
it is borne in mind, however, that according to the 
deputation’s figures traders in the home market pay 
income tax at 6s. 3d. in the £ while traders in the 
Dominions pay 6s. 8d. in the £ and traders in foreign 
countries no less than 9s. 7d. in the f, it is clear that 
the mercantile community has a just grievance. 
Admittedly, full relief from double taxation on 
income from foreign countries and an extension of 
the Dominion relief, which as it exists at present is 
only partial, would cost the Exchequer money, at 
least in the short run. The sacrifice is calculated to 
amount to a maximum of {6 million a year. How- 
ever, the indirect encouragement to trade and, 
therefore, the stimulus to revenue, might well offset 
a large part of this loss in the longer run. It is to 
be hoped that the Chancellor will decide to take action 
to rectify the present unsatisfactory position, following 
the cogent arguments advanced by the deputation, 
of which Dr. W. H. Coates, one of the 
Examiners to the Society, and Mr. Henry Morgan, 
a Past-President, were members. 


A Catalogue of the Society’s Library 
A complete catalogue of the books in the library 
at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall is now being 
printed and it is hoped to publish it about March of 
this year. Before the War a list of the books 
available was included in the Society’s Year Book, 
but the growth of the library has long rendered this 
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course impracticable. The new catalogue will 
contain entries of about 7,000 volumes, arranged 
under author and subject headings in one alphabetical 
sequence. The library is open to Incorporated 
Accountants and to members of Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Societies and most of the 
books are available for borrowing as well as for 
consultation in the library. A copy of the catalogue 
will be issued free of charge upon application by any 
Incorporated Accountant or student for the Society’s 
examinations. The existing card catalogue will 
continue to record accessions to the library, which 
is kept up to date by frequent purchases of new 
books and new editions of standard works on account- 
ancy and on economic and legal subjects. 


New Trends in Accountancy 


The importance of work now being done in the 
borderland between accountancy and economics 
cannot be doubted. We do not in any sense criticise 
the structure of accountancy if we _ remark 
that in the past it has largely been determined by 
legalistic concepts. Nor do we minimise the signifi- 
cance of the legal approach to accountancy if we 
add that the economic aspects of the subject, though 
they have been less developed by accountants than 
the legal aspects, constitute as important a field for 
attention. We are therefore glad to be able to 
publish in this issue an article by Professor Arnold 
Plant, on the inter-connections of accountancy with 
economics. Professor Plant was editor of the work 
Some Modern Business Problems, recently published 
by Longmans (7s. 6d. net), in which some of these 
inter-connections were dealt with in further detail. 
His tenure of the Chair of Commerce in the University 
of London has been of signal value to the business 
world. In the present article he demonstrates 
convincingly the value of an economic approach to 
accountancy. In the directions indicated by him 
there are fields in which the main work still remains 
to be done—and it is work which offers fruitful 
reward. Another article published in the present 
issue under the title ‘‘ Whither Cost Accounting?” 
treats at greater length of one accountancy-cum- 
economics problem mentioned by Professor Plant 
and suggests a line of development which cost account- 
ing should take. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book 


The 1939 edition of this volume, which has become 
familiar to Incorporated Accountants as the ‘‘ Blue 
Book,” has just been published. It contains the 
names of 7,509 members of the Society and the names 
of firms having Incorporated Accountants as partners: 
the lists are arranged alphabetically and_topo- 
graphically, and information is afforded in regard to 
the Council and the organisation of the Society at 
home and in the British Dominions. Copies will be 
in the hands of members shortly. 
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The Accountant and the Economist 


By ARNOLD PLANT (Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Commerce in the University of London) 


At the risk of giving offence at the outset to a 
large proportion of the readers of this excellent 
journal, I feel bound to open my contribution by 
confessing that as an economist I believe that the 
accountancy profession has much in common with 
my own. It is indeed this conviction that both pro- 
fessions are concerned to an important degree with 
the same subject matter, and approach it to some 
extent from the same standpoint, which prompts 
much of what I have to say on this occasion. I 
hope that those who regard my claim as unduly 
pretentious may be mollified when I hasten to add 
that I would not suggest that economists, as econo- 
mists, are in any sense qualified to undertake account- 
ing duties. Economists would no more lay claim to 
competence as accountants than they would expect 
accountants, as accountants, to pose as economists. 
Nevertheless, they have much in common. 

Moreover, the members of the two professions have 
this further common characteristic, that they are 
both being called upon in our time to undertake 
functions and responsibilities which lie outside their 
scope as narrowly defined by many leading prac- 
titioners, and their new activities demand both a 
wider initial qualification and a readiness to col- 
laborate with each other in new ways. Economists 
may insist, in all their wonted purity of abstraction, 
that their function is confined to the objective and 
scientific study of human behaviour, viewed from 
their own angle ; but others will have none of their 
austerity. They insist more and more that the 
economists shall go further, and make of economics 
an applied as well as a pure science ; pointing the 
moral of their findings, no matter how amoral their 
analysis, in particular reference to questions of 
public policy, and of business policy and the rest. 
Economists for their part are all disposed to agree 
as to their pre-eminent fitness to pronounce upon such 
matters, and dispute only amongst themselves as to 
whether or no they shall retain their customary 
designation when discharging their new duties. 

The position of the accountant to-day is very 
similar. The late Professor Lawrence Dicksee could 
define it by saying that ‘“‘ whereas the bookkeeper 
is the person who keeps the books or accounting 
records of an undertaking, the accountant is rather the 
person who decides how such records ought to be 
kept”; but even in his day he found it necessary to 
add that the scope of the profession “ is now exceed- 
ingly varied and often extends far beyond the region 
of accounts.” Like the economist, the accountant 
to-day is likely to be called upon to advise upon 
matters of public and business policy. He has not 
only to decide how accounts should be kept, but 
often also to endeavour to interpret their meaning, 


and prescribe the courses of action to be followed if, 
when the next occasion arises upon which they fall 
due to be examined, their meaning is to prove more 
acceptable and agreeable. Quite frequently he 
may be asked to assume the responsibility for direc- 
tion of the undertaking: the ranks of successful 
business administrators have in recent years received 
several eminent recruits from the accountancy pro- 
fession. 

Administration, nevertheless, demands qualities 
additional to those which are indispensable for 
success as an accountant: the economists who have 
turned to administration are equally in a class apart 
from their fellows. Yet the new functions of analysis 
and prescription, as distinct from administration, 
also make new demands upon both the economists 
and the accountants who undertake them: and what 
each of them needs is more knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and practice which the other profession has to 
contribute, and improved opportunities for mutual 
collaboration. We need more economist-accountants 
and accountant-economists, and a permanent or- 
ganisation for joint investigation of the unsettled 
questions of our time. 

I imagine that those accountants who have en- 
deavoured to keep abreast of the recent developments 
in the field of abstract economic analysis will not 
dissent from the view that if their practical sig- 
nificance is ever to be established, or indeed tested, 
the first requirement is a translation into the terms 
of concrete experience. It is a matter of real urgency 
that that task be now undertaken, for in two fields 
at least—firstly that of the variations in costs and 
receipts which accompany variations in the activity 
of an undertaking, and secondly that of the most 
logical and convenient distinction between capital 
and income account—abstract analysis has now 
reached a stage at which, in the view of such econo- 
mist-accountants as already exist, it has a message 
for practitioners, and is capable of rendering them 
important assistance. 

The task of translation from generalised abstraction 
into the different terms appropriate to the various 
spheres of practice calls for far more specialists 
than there are available. In the phraseology of the 
machine industries, there are vacancies for skilled 
toolmakers. The discoveries made by natural scien- 
tists are applied by inventors to industrial uses : 
the inventions in turn have to be adapted by specialist 
toolmakers to the capacities of the particular machines 
and workers which are employed in each branch of 
production. In the sphere of economic affairs, the 
scientific discoveries are being made by scientific 
workers, the specialists in applied economics have 
invented in general terms profitable applications of 
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the newly acquired knowledge, but the “ production 
engineers,” the toolmakers, who combine a capacity 
to appreciate the significance of new conceptions 
with a knowledge of particularised technique, are 
not yet trained. The economists for the most part 
are not competent to discern the wood they under- 
stand because of the multiplicity of species in the 
forest of trees : the accountants in turn have hitherto 
lacked the opportunity to add to their technical 
training that knowledge of theoretical economics 
which lies buried in the specialised literature of the 
abstract scientists. . 

Perhaps it will not be out of place if I myself here 
introduce a concrete example to illustrate the point 
I am trying to make. I select an instance of useful 
collaboration between practising accountants and 
academic research workers. The academic col- 
laborators had for some time been occupied with 
the general question of the variability of costs in 
trading businesses as their volume of sales fluctuated. 
It was clear that additional sales were worth securing 
if they did not involve a greater addition to costs, 
and that a reduction in sales would not be deleterious 
if costs could thereby be brought down by a greater 
amount, But attempts to study the relation 
between the rates of change of sales and of costs in 
particular cases were obstructed by traditional cost- 
accounting practice, which concealed the vital 
information by producing returns which related 
particular costs to sales volume as proportions or 
percentages. The academic workers thereupon 
approached the accountants who specialised in the 
field of trading concerns, explained the general 
problem and secured their co-operation in devising 
appropriate cost schedules and defining detailed cost 
items in unambiguous language. Thereafter trading 
firms which agreed to pool their operating experience, 
under a coding system which guaranteed their 
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anonymity, were enabled to ascertain for the first 
time vitally important information relating to the 
variations in costs which accompanied changes in 
the amount of business done. By concentrating 
attention upon marginal changes in receipts and 
costs, the opportunity was afforded to an important 
branch of retail trade to distinguish between profitable 
and unprofitable business, and to improve its 
operating efficiency. 

That improvement was made possible by co- 
operation between the theoretical analysts, who had 
succeeded in isolating the factors which are generally 
significant for maximising profit, and the practising 
accountants, who could help to translate the con- 
cepts into the terms of current specialist practice. 
An extension of that technique (and of others like 
it) more generally throughout industry and trade 
waits upon the opportunity for similar collaboration 
with specialist groups of accountants who are in 
intimate touch with the various sections, There is 
need to-day for a comprehensive and thorough 
overhaul of traditional methods of accounting 
control in each branch of business, so that standard 
forms of accounts, accompanied by schedules of 
agreed definitions, can be devised for general 
adoption. I can conceive of no more appropriate 
immediate programme for such bodies as_ those 
engaged on accountancy research, such as_ the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Research Committee and 
the Accounting Research Association, Unfortunately 
these bodies are restricted in the work they can do 
by the limited number of workers at their disposal. 
For their further development in the directions | 
have indicated we must wait until educational 
facilities can be created which will make it possible 
for economists to study accounting practice and for 
accountants in their turn to enliven the dismal 
science with their attention. 


Whither Cost Accounting? 


{By a Correspondent} 


Sometimes the particular task upon which we are 
engaged would be better served if for a short while 
we relaxed our attention and considered generally 
the scheme into which the job fits and the purpose 
it is designed to serve. This is as true of accounting 
as of any other branch of knowledge. It is the 
purpose of this short article to pass in review some 
of the developments in that branch of our science 
known as cost accounting. 

Costing has been mainly an attempt to analyse 
and allocate the payments made by a business as 
between departments, products, jobs, and so on, 
according to the nature of the business. The purpose 
has been two-fold, namely, to check the efficiency 
of works operation, and to assist decisions regarding 
pricing. Since cost accounting developed as an 
extension of book-keeping or ordinary financial 


accounting, an attempt was made to preserve not 
only the double-entry form, but also a close relation- 
ship with the actual results disclosed in the financial 
accounts. It became the pride of cost accountants 
and cost accounting writers, to build up systems which 
interlocked with the financial records. Such inter- 
locking became a sign of respectability in cost control. 
The effect of this was that attempts were made in all 
sorts of ingenious ways to divide up the payments 
of the business. If, for example, the business con- 
sisted of undertaking engineering contracts, each of 
which could be distinguished from other contracts, 
attempts were made to divide up material costs, 
labour costs, and other expenses between the various 
jobs. The more elaborate the analysis, the more 
satisfied, apparently, were the cost accountants, and 
we had as a result such complications as the machine 
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hour rate. The procedure involves the division of 
expenditure between departments, the departmental 
total being divided among machines and the machine 
total among jobs. Additional devices are used for 
allocating administrative and selling costs. Alloca- 
tion is artificial for two reasons. In the first place, 
there is allocation over time, of, for example, the 
expenditure on machinery by the adoption of the 
straight line or reducing balance, or any other 
arbitrary method of “writing off’ the asset. 
Secondly, there is the allocation of expenditure 
between products. It is one thing to say that a 
foreman is required if a particular department is 
maintained, and that his wages can therefore be 
traced to the department, but it is quite another thing 
to say that these wages can be divided among a 
number of machines the shutting down of any of 
which would not save a penny in foremen’s wages, 
and even more artificial to carry a part of this parti- 
cular wage cost to a particular job, using one of 
these machines say for a few hours only. The test 
is, would any part of the expenditure, and if so, what 
part, be saved by refusing the job, shutting down 
the machine, closing the department, or by making 
any other decision ? 

The restrictions which the double-entry form 
imposed on cost control and the rigidity which 
develops from an attempt by book-keeping methods 
to analyse past payments is now leading to what 
appears to be a certain amount of revulsion against 
artificial analysis. It is argued that if an analysis 
of costs is purely arbitrary, however “ fair and 
reasonable’ it may be, it is useless in making 
business decisions. Business decisions involve two 
questions: How will future receipts be affected, 
and how will future costs be affected? In making 
these decisions it is useful, indeed imperative often, 
to have information showing what has happened 
in the past when similar decisions have been made. 
The result is that certain writers are turning towards 
the work on cost theory which economists have done, 
and it seems possible that future developments of 
cost accounting may combine to a much greater 
degree than hitherto a use of statistical method and 
economic theory. 

This approach has regard to variations. The 
management will ask about any possible decision : 
“What variation will there be in our receipts, and 
What variation will there be in our costs as a result 
of this decision?” The answer to the second 
question should be the function of the cost accountant. 
If the decision concerns the acceptance of an addi- 
tional job involving the use of a given machine for 
10 hours, it would normally be untrue to say that 
the additional cost of using the machine for those 
additional hours would be equal to the conventional 
machine hour rate multiplied by 10; only by the 
sheerest accident could this figure be the right one. 
In job costing, for example, a technique should be 
hammered out to show in any given situation the 
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lowest price which it would pay to take for a contract, 
this price being the sum of the costs which could be 
avoided if the job were not taken on. The critic 
of this approach would say that this only gives a lower 
limit to price, and does not assist us in deciding the 
actual price to charge. The reply to this would be 
that no costing system can by itself indicate the 
price which should be charged if profit is to be maxi- 
mised. To maximise profit avoidable costs on the 
one hand have to be considered, and demand con- 
ditions on the other. The problem is not a simple 
one, for the cost of any job includes the difference 
between the price and avoidable costs of any alter- 
native job which might be undertaken in place of 
the first. Very close co-operation is necessary 
between the costing and the selling executives of a 
business, neither can function adequately without 
the assistance of the other. 

An important result follows from this process of 
reasoning; if avoidable costs are the criteria on 
which pricing and other decisions are to depend an 
historical record of payments will not provide the 
necessary information. The fact that copper was 
bought at £35 per ton and is still in stock is no 
reason for charging it at this price to a contract 
about to be considered. The cost of using this copper 
to-day is at least as high as the price which could 
be obtained from selling it in the market. Cost is 
opportunity cost. Every decision involves the fore- 
going of certain other opportunities and the best of 
these is opportunity cost. Only opportunity cost 
need be considered in making a decision. Thus, if a 
machine has been purchased which is expected to be 
valueless by reason of obsolescence in three years 
time and a contract has just been offered which will 
utilise this machine to such an extent that its physical 
life is reduced from five to three years, this fact can 
be ignored. The cost of wearing out the machine 
is not opportunity cost as it exhausts the services 
which could be rendered in years 4 and 5, and these 
services would be valueless, Circumstances in which 
such factors are important are by no means rare. 

Hasty criticism of this approach suggests that 
prices based on such calculations would involve the 
failure to “‘ recover ’’ overhead costs. This criticism 
is quite invalid. Cost in any case is only one factor 
in the pricing decision, and it would be wrong to 
assume that avoidable cost is the same as the con- 
ventional prime cost, that is to say, direct materials, 
direct labour and chargeable expenses. This conven- 
tional heading in the normal job costing system may 
sometimes indicate avoidable cost. On the other 
hand, circumstances will often arise in which the 
latter not only exceeds the conventional prime cost, 
but may also exceed the conventional total cost. 

Other critics of this new and disturbing approach 
to cost accounting problems may argue that it is 
estimating which is being considered, and that esti- 
mating is not cost accounting. This would be an 
unwise attitude to adopt, for it would mean that 
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the most important assistance which accountants can 
render to business men, namely, the provision of in- 
formation for current decisions, is treated as only a 
subsidiary branch of our technique. The expense 
of recording cost data is justified only in so far as 
it makes possible estimates for future decisions. 
It is imperative, therefore, that accountants should 
study in close detail the nature of these decisions, 
and the facts on which they should be based. It 
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would apparently: be better to accept the view that 
information for decisions must be the criterion of 
our professional work and to eradicate anomalies 
which can be defended only by a refusal to admit 
this. An attitude which makes traditional book- 
keeping the keystone of our work will tend to render 
our services less useful to the business world than 
they need be, and to limit our activities to a minor 
sphere of responsibility. 


Dividend Announcements 


‘Lhe following is the communication sent by the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange in relation to 
dividend announcements. A _ professional note on 
pages 121-2 deals with this subject :— 

DEAR SIR, 

The Stock Exchange Committee have had under 
consideration the form and contents of dividend 
announcements made by Public Companies to the 
Press and the Stock Exchange. 

From numerous instances that have been brought 
to their notice it is clear that a wide variety of 
methods is at present employed and the conclusion 
has been reached that in many instances there is 
danger of misunderstanding either because of vague- 
ness in wording or because such announcements 
are unaccompanied by preliminary figures. 

Both these factors operate to the detriment of the 
general public, the former directly in that ambiguity 
gives rise to a wrong interpretation, the latter less 
directly in that the wording is clear but the lack of 
the figures may, and not infrequently does, establish 
a false market in the shares until the figures become 
known. 

The Committee are of opinion that it is most desir- 
able that wherever possible profits should be announced 
at the same time as the final dividend, even if this 
calls for the qualification that such profit figures are 
provisional, or subject to audit. It is also their con- 
viction that it is in the interests of the investing 
public as a whole that there should be as uniform a 
practice in this matter as is compatible with business 
efficiency. With a view to achieving these two objects 
the Committee have been in consultation with 
representatives of the following bodies, namely :— 

British Bankers’ Association ; 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries ; 

Institute of Chartered Accountants ; 

London Chamber of Commerce ; 

Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; 
and it is with the assistance and approval of the 
representatives of these bodies that the attached 
specimen dividend announcements have been pre- 
pared and the Committee now submit them for the 
favourable consideration of Directors of Public 
Companies with a view to their general adoption. 

Dividend statements should always be as short 
as possible and these specimen statements contain 
what is considered to be the minimum information 


set out in the most concise way. They will not, of 
course, cover the requirements of all companies, 
but by suitable modification can, it is believed, be 
made to cover the vast majority of cases. Where 
it has been the practice of Directors to disclose more 
detailed information with their announcements 
it is no part of the Committee’s purpose to urge any 
curtailment of that practice ; nor, on the other hand, 
is it to be thought that they are attempting to per- 
suade Directors to disclose more information than 
it has been customary for them to do. Their attempt 
is confined to obtaining at the same time as the Final 
Dividend Announcement, figures, etc., which are in 
any event communicated in due course to the Public. 

The Committee ask for the assistance of all 
Directors, Auditors and Secretaries of Public Com- 
panies in bringing about and maintaining a valuable 
reform and do not doubt such assistance will be 
readily given. 

The Committee would appreciate your bringing 
this letter to the notice of your Directors at their 


next meeting. 
Yours faithfully, R. B. PEARSON, 


Chairman. 
INTERIM DIVIDEND 
Be nnccessenieciunes 
At a meeting of the Board of the ............ Company, 


Limited, held to-day, the undermentioned dividend 


was declared :— 
Interim on Ordinary Shares ...% actual (... per Share) 


less income tax at ...... in the {, on account of the 
year ending.............++ 193.... 
FINAL DIVIDEND 
BBs ccccicnenncssses 
At a meeting of the Board of the ............ Company, 


Limited, held to-day, it was decided to recommend the 


undermentioned dividend :— 
Final on Ordinary Shares ...% actual (... per Share) 


less income tax at ...... in the {, making ...% for 
the year ended..............000. 193... 
Cash Bonus of ...% actual (... per Share) 
less income tax at ......... in the f. 

Where } BB. cesssre 
applicable | Rights Issue of ...... DE ccm at... t (state 
partici- 

{ Bonus Issue of ...... oe | pants) 

Net Profits for year /......... (last year £.......+ )* 


* If the net profits for the 2 years have not been arrived 
at on a comparable basis, information thereon should be 


given. 
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nalies | If the Articles of a company confer powers on the 


a9 directors, but require formalities or conditions to 
ail be observed before the powers can be exercised, a 
dete person dealing with the directors may assume that 
wine the requirements of the Articles have been complied 
| with and the powers have become exercisable. This 
rule was established in the case of Royal British Bank 
v. Turquand (1856), 6 E. & B. 327, where the directors 
had power to borrow money with the approval of a 
al resolution of the company in general meeting, and 
sa the Court decided that a lender, who had taken from 
d a the directors a bond in the name of the company, 
Vh ons could recover the amount due under the bond though 
cuoie the proper resolution had not been passed. The 
seine reason for the decision was that the Articles of a 
e any company are a public document, and those who enter 
end into legal relationships with the company must be 
: per- supposed to know what the Articles say ; since, there- 
rm fore, the Articles conferred on the directors power to 
‘empt borrow the money if they took the proper course, and 
Final the directors appeared to be acting regularly, the 
soi lender could assume that the sanction of the share- 
ublic. | holders had been given. The principle is not confined 
4a to directors ; it would also apply where the agent of 
Cue, the company, purporting to act with the company’s 
belie authority, was a secretary or other agent to whom 
‘ll be powers were given directly by the Articles, but with 

restrictions placed on their exercise. 
inging | In the cases of Kreditbank Cassel v. Schenkers, Lid. 
ther | (1927), 1 K.B. 826, and British Thomson-Houston Co. 
I v. Federated European Bank (1932) 2 K.B. 176, the 
Court has applied the doctrine, subject, however, to 
me ” an important modification, to agents who are not 
, given powers by the Articles directly, but may have 
authority delegated to them under some provision 
a in the Articles. The facts of those two cases need not 
vpany, be set out. The principle they have established is 
vidend | this : in order that the rule in Royal British Bank v. 
Share Turquand may come into operation, and outside 
‘of the »  ‘Idividuals may assume that authority has been 
properly delegated to the agent with whom they are 
dealing, the acts that the agent purports to be 
authorised to do must be acts normally entrusted to 
$i such an agent. The agent who states that he has 
ie authority must be the normal type of agent, according 
to commercial practice, to carry out those kinds of 

Share) transactions. 

.%o for In the Kreditbank Cassel case, Lord Justice Atkin 
— expresses in the following way the tenor of the rule 


in Royal British Bank v. Turquand, in its application 
a to agents with delegated authority : 
* “Tf you are dealing with a director in a matter in 


state : 
artici- which normally a director would have power to act for 
ants) the company, you are not obliged to inquire whether 


or not the formalities required by the Articles have 
been complied with before he exercises that power.” 
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tha The Apparent Authority of Directors 


The rule was applied by Mr. Justice Tucker in a 
case decided a short time ago, Clay Hill Brick and Tile 
Co., Lid. v. Rawlings (1938), 4 All E.R. 100. In that 
case, Rawlings, dealing with the managing director, 
Barber, had ordered a quantity of bricks from the 
company. He gave Barber cheques in payment of 
his account to the value of approximately £400. The 
cheques were payable to Barber personally, not to 
the company, and though the cheques were met, 
Barber did not pay the money to the company. The 
company sued Rawlings for the price of the bricks, 
and the question was whether the payment to Barber 
had been effective to discharge Rawlings’ debt. This 
question involved two points, namely, whether 
Barber, as managing director of the company, would 
have had authority to receive payment in legal 
tender or by a cheque payable to the company, and 
if so whether a cheque payable to Barber could be 
taken as the equivalent of a cheque payable to the 
company or of cash. If it is supposed for the moment 
that Barber had some authority at least to accept 
payment, this would certainly extend to a cheque 
payable to the company. It could not be said that 
Barber would have no right to receive payment in 
legal tender, because though an agent may mis- 
appropriate legal tender more easily than a cheque 
payable to his principal, payment by legal tender is, 
by law, a proper mode of paying a debt. The question 
then assumes this form: Is a payment by cheque 
payable to an agent equivalent to a payment in legal 
tender? Mr. Justice McCardie decided in Bradford 
and Sons v. Price Bros. (1923), 39 T.L.R. 272, where 
the principal was not a company, that the payment 
is effective ; in the Clay Hill case, Mr. Justice Tucker 
followed that decision and applied it to agents of a 
company. It is sufficient to refer to a few elementary 
rules with regard to payment by cheque to show that 
the decision is right. Payment of a debt may be 
absolute or conditional. If it is made in legal tender 
the discharge is absolute. If, on a negotiable instru- 
ment being given, there is nothing to show that the 
discharge is intended to be absolute, the debt is only 
discharged conditionally, that is to say, provided that 
the instrument is honoured at its maturity. If a 
cheque or bill of exchange or promissory note is dis- 
honoured, the original debt revives; if it is 
honoured, the discharge becomes absolute and relates 
back to the time when the negotiable instrument was 
delivered to the creditor. Since, when a cheque is 
delivered and accepted, and is afterwards met, the 
discharge of the debt dates back to the time when the 
cheque was tendered, one can come to no other 
conclusion than that payment by means of a cheque, 
once the cheque is honoured, becomes equivalent to 
the discharge of the debt by the most effective means 
known to the law, that is, by payment in legal tender. 
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The payment to Barber by cheque had the same 
effect, as soon as the cheque was met, as a payment 
to him in legal tender, and if Barber had any authority 
at all to receive payment, payment to him in this way 
was effective. 

The question whether Barber could be treated as 
having authority to accept payment of the company’s 
accounts depends on the application to the facts of 
the doctrine in Royal British Bank v. Turquand, 
explained in detail above. The Articles did not give 
express power to the managing director to receive 
payment, but by Article 12 the directors were 
enabled to delegate to any one of their number, or to 
any manager, attorney or agent, all the powers, 
authorities and discretions for the time being vested 
in the directors ; and under this Article they could, 
if they chose, delegate to Barber authority to receive 
payment of accounts. It seems clear that they had 
not done so, but the question is whether, under the 
rule in Royal British Bank v. Turquand, Rawlings 
was entitled to assume that a delegation had been 
made, since Barber acted as though he had authority. 
It has been shown above that there are three condi- 
tions which must be present before an apparent 
authority can be vested in a director in favour of an 
outsider: the director must appear to be acting 
regularly, there must be power-under the Articles to 
delegate to him the authority in question, and the 
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authority must be of a kind commonly entrusted to 
a person in his position. The first two conditions 
being satisfied, the learned Judge had to decide 
whether a managing director in Barber’s position 
would have the right, according to the normal course 
of commerce, to receive payment of accounts ; if he 
had, then the third condition also was satisfied, and 
the case for an apparent authority was made out. 
Mr. Justice Tucker agreed that cheques would not 
usually be sent to a managing director or given to 
him for the purpose of paying accounts. But it was 
a different thing from saying that a managing director 
does not usually receive payment, to say that he has 
not usually the right to receive payment. As the 
learned Judge said: “In a big concern, payments 
are often made to the cashier or secretary. That isa 
different thing from saying that the chairman of 
directors has not authority to receive any cash pay- 
ment if it is tendered to him. . . . I think that it 
cannot be said that to receive payment in cash is 
beyond the power of a managing director or chairman 
of a company.” Rawlings was therefore entitled to 
suppose that authority had been properly delegated 
to Barber to accept payment of his account, and the 
delivery to Barber of the cheques, which were after- 
wards met, effectively discharged Rawlings’ debt to 


the company. 


The Exchange Equalisation Account 


The objects and advantages of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account can most clearly be appreciated 
by contrast with the monetary systems existing 
before it was created. When this country was on 
the gold standard from 1925/31, we enjoyed the 
advantages of exchange stability with other gold 
standard countries, which at that time included most 
of the important European countries as well as the 
United States. But the sterling parity having been 
fixed too high, the cost of this exchange stability was 
the need for a restrictive credit policy, which was 
intended to lower export costs and so help to con- 
serve our gold reserves, but in practice merely served 
to intensify unemployment. When the gold standard 
was abandoned, on the other hand, the depreciation 
of sterling helped to bring about a strong recovery in 
the export trades and those working for the home 
market (in the latter with the additional assistance 
of protection). These advantages, however, were 
offset by the uncertainties due to violent day-to-day 
fluctuations in rates of exchange; for without the 
sheet-anchor of the gold standard sterling was now 
largely at the mercy of speculation or sudden 
movements of foreign capital into or out of the 


country. 


The Exchange Account was established in the 
Finance Act of 1932 as an attempt to obtain the best 
of both worlds—to recapture some of the stability 
of the gold standard while retaining some of the 
flexibility of a free currency. On the whole it has 
succeeded admirably. An influx of funds to this 
country is no longer allowed, as under the free 
exchange system, to cause a sharp upward movement 
in sterling, thus upsetting business calculations and 
hampering export trade. Nor is the accompanying 
influx of gold allowed, as under the gold standard, 
to cause an expansion of internal credit which would 
have to be reversed whenever the foreign owners of 
capital chose to withdraw their funds again. 

What is the Exchange Account, and how does it 
achieve these results ? The Account is a department 
of the Treasury whose exchange business is conducted 
from the Bank of England, where the managers of 
the Exchange Fund have an office similar to that of 
any other exchange dealer in the City, with direct 
telephone lines to the principal banks and _ brokers. 
Its primary function has frequently been defined in 


Parliament as the ironing out of minor fluctuations | 


in exchanges without interfering with major move- 
ments. Let us see how the Account operates 
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offset a buying pressure on sterling due to, say, a 
flight from the franc. The Account’s purchase of 
francs and its sale of sterling is, of course, one and 
the same transaction, but it means that the Account 
must operate in two markets—the exchange market 
and the money market—and these two aspects of 
its activities can best be considered separately. The 
effect of its interventions in the exchange market is, 
of course, quite simple. The Account prevents 
movements in the exchanges by coming in as a buyer 
of francs which would only have been absorbed by 
the ordinary commercial channels if there had been 
a fall in the franc (a rise in sterling). In this way 
temporary fluctuations in exchanges are prevented. 
It should be added that the Account invariably 
exchanges for gold any dollars or francs which it 
acquires by selling them to the monetary authorities 
of the country concerned. 

It is the money market aspect of the Account’s 
activities which is more puzzling to the layman. 
The principle involved becomes quite simple, however, 
if it is realised that in order to prevent the pound 
from appreciating the Fund must bring into existence 
(and sell in the exchange market) additional quanti- 
ties of sterling which would not otherwise be available. 
How is this done? Now, to enable it to pay for its 
purchases of foreign currencies or gold, the Account 
was given power when it was established in 1932 to 
raise money against Treasury bills to a maximum of 
£150 million. In 1933 the limit was raised to £350 
million and in June, 1937, to £550 million. Generally 
speaking, the Exchange Account pays for its pur- 
chases of foreign currencies by selling some of these 
Treasury bills to the banks (or to the discount market, 
an operation which has much the same effect). The 
banks in turn pay for these bills by crediting the 
Exchange Account, which in turn transfers this 
money to the sellers of gold or foreign currencies, 
so that there is a simultaneous increase in the banks’ 
holding of bills and in bank deposits. It is these 
additional deposits created by its sales of Treasury 
bills which the Exchange Account uses to satisfy the 
demand for sterling. 


There are, of course, various refinements on the 
manner in which the Exchange Account can finance 
its operations and considerable technical complica- 
tions in the processes through which they are carried 
out. In addition, the Account may operate in the 
gold market instead of the foreign exchange market ; 
and it does not work entirely independently but in 
conjunction with the monetary authorities of other 
countries, in particular those included, like France 
and the United States, in the Tripartite Agreement. 
In general outline, however, the above is a broadly 
correct statement of how the Fund works. 


For several years after the Exchange Account was 
established, foreign money was steadily flowing into 
this country, so that the Account was continually 
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called upon to take up large quantities of incoming 
gold, and consequently to part with the Treasury bills 
with which it had been provided. This was the 
reason for the successive increases in its borrowing 
powers in 1933 and 1937. Another method by which 
the Exchange Account can replenish its sterling 
resources is to transfer gold to the Bank of England, 
although the Bank of England can only pay for this 
at its old statutory price of 85s. per ounce, as com- 
pared with the current price of about 148s. per ounce. 
Throughout 1936 the Fund was, however, transferring 
large amounts of gold to the Bank of England, of 
which £65 million (equivalent to £113 million worth at 
the current market prices) was transferred in one 
operation in December of that year. 


Complete secrecy was preserved as to the Fund’s 
position until the middle of 1937, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made the first disclosure of our 
monetary holdings, a statement which will henceforth 
be repeated at six months’ intervals. The three sets 
of figures which have so far appeared are as follows :— 
BriTIsH MONETARY GOLD Stocks (valued at 140s. per 

ounce) 
£ millions 
1937 1937 1938 
March 31 Sept. 30 March 31 


In Bank of England ... 516.9 537.9 537.9 
In Exchange Account... 186.7 279.0 297.8 


703.6 816.9 835.7 


It will be seen that from March, 1937, to March, 
1938, this country acquired £132.1 million of gold, 
chiefly during the gold scare in the spring of 1937. 
Since March last there has, of course, been a radical 
change in the position. In May a large quantity 
of French capital returned to France, and in recent 
months large amounts of Continental money have 
been transferred out of sterling into dollars owing to 
the great political uncertainties. Altogether, it is 
believed that the statement of our gold holdings as 
on September 30, which is now due to be made, 
will show a reduction of £165 million in the holding 
of the Exchange Account, which by the end of 
November had probably lost a further £50 million. 
This depletion of the Account’s gold stock led to the 
expectation that an opportunity would be taken to 
transfer from the Bank of England to the Account 
the whole or a large part of the £65 million of gold 
purchased from the Account in December, 1936. 
It was, therefore, a cause of surprise and regret 
that when an increase of £30 million in the fiduciary 
issue was announced during December, it was 
specifically stated that the increase was a purely 
temporary one to allow for an expansion in the note 
circulation to meet the Christmas holiday d2nand. 
Here was a golden opportunity to increase the 
Account’s holding of gold by a more or less lasting 
expansion of the fiduciary issue, but the opportunity 
was missed. 
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WHAT DOES 1939 HOLD? 


At the present time the business outlook is subject 
to all the uncertainties of international politics. 
These larger political issues—they are so _ large 
that they involve the very future of Europe— 
are incapable of reasonable forecast and it can 
never be absent from the mind of anyone who 
surveys the business prospects for the new year 
that every element in a prognosis may _ possibly 
be upset by events outside the sphere of business 
proper. Nevertheless, within that sphere there are 
some indications for the near future which should 
be brought to light. In this country we passed 
the peak of our upward movement in_ business 
nearly two years ago and we have since been 
sliding slowly downhill. Practically every economic 
index—for example, the numbers unemployed, 
the volume of new building, commodity prices 
and the state of the export trade —- illustrate 
this movement. And even if the international 
situation had not taken such a serious turn, there 
is every indication that the downward phase of 
business would have set in about the time it did 
and would have been pronounced. Given this 
downward movement, the question arises: have 
we now reached a point where there is hope of 
an early recovery from the position reached ? 

An important body of opinion holds that in 
circumstances of this sort, the only really effective 
action that can be taken is Government expenditure 
on public works. If that view is correct we have 
the situation that action which is economically 
desirable is actually being taken—not, however, 
with economic, but with extra-economic ends in 
view. At the present time the Government is 
spending many millions of pounds on rearmament, 
and this expenditure, like money spent on public 
works, fosters employment and business activity 
at a time when resources otherwise lie idle. Ina 


social sense and provided rearmament can _ be 
avoided, it is obviously more desirable to build 
roads, bridges, canals and the like than to make arms, 
but in fact rearmament is unavoidable and it does 
yield an interim dividend in the form of a stimula- 
tion to industry similar to that yielded by public 
Here, then, is an important factor in the 


works. 
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near future of business. If there is one thing that 
we can confidently anticipate in 1939 it is that 
there will be no slackening-off in rearmament. This 
powerful stimulus to business—important to those 
affected indirectly as well as those working on 
rearmament contracts —will probably show itself in 
even more forceful fashion during the present year. 
There is a corollary to this. Business depression 
constitutes a most serious weakening of this country’s 
defences ; business prosperity is itself a form «| 
strength. If Government expenditure on rearma- 
ment is to be reinforced by business recovery and 
not weakened by depression, it cannot be financed 
out of taxation except in limited degree. At a 
time when industry and trade are at a low ebb, 
it is justifiable that as much of the cost of rearmament 
as can be borne by loan without disturbance to the 
capital market should be so borne. The recent re- 
imposition of a stricter supervision over foreign 
loans may be interpreted not only as a move to 
strengthen sterling but also as a measure of protec- 
tion for the capital market. And the business man 
may also take comfort from the fact that the 
Government have shown themselves alive to the 
necessity of limiting the burden of taxation falling 
on industry and trade. It was recently announced 
by the Chancellor that power would be taken to 
increase loan expenditure on rearmament beyond 
the limit of £400 million obtaining at present. It 
would no doubt be unduly optimistic to expect no 
increase in taxation this year, but we may certainly 
expect the increase to be limited to the minimum. 
If we glance at a wider field than the strictly 
domestic, we must necessarily devote our attention 
mainly to the United States, with which our 
economy is so closely linked. The United States 
has also been passing through a period of economic 
depression. But there are now positive indications 
oi a reversal of the trend of American business. 
If present tendencies continue, an emphatic stimulus 
to business recovery in this country may result 
from the up-swing in the American economic situa- 
tion. That stimulus, which many observers con- 
fidently expect, will be strengthened by the more 
intimate economic relationship established between 
the two countries by the recent Anglo-American 
trade agreement. The results of the agreement 
should, in any case, be far-reaching, and _ since 
examination of the statistics suggests that towards 
the close of the year that has just ended British 
external trade appeared to have passed its worst 
point, a forceful expansion of Anglo-American trade 
would do as much as anything to make 1939 a far 
more encouraging year for British trade than 1938 
has proved to be. On the whole, therefore, despite 
the unsatisfactory state of international affairs, 
there are some encouraging signs in the present 
business outlook and our new year’s resolution 
should be to try to make the most of them. 
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Valuations for Estate Duty 


In the last issue of ACCOUNTANCY we reported a 
question and answer in Parliament dealing with the 
practice of the Inland Revenue regarding the re- 
opening of the valuation of property for Estate Duty 
purposes when it is sold after the death. It was 
suggested in the question that, after settling the 
amount of duty payable on the sale of an estate 
after the testator’s death for the best price then 
obtainable, the Revenue were in the habit of 
applying for additional duty in the event of the 
estate being subsequently re-sold by the purchaser 
for a larger sum. 


The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in his 
reply, denied that the practice was as suggested 
in the question, and stated that :— 


“The value of real estate for the purposes 
of the Estate Duty is prescribed by law to be 
the price which the property would fetch if 
sold in the open market at the time of death. 
In arriving at that figure, regard is naturally 
had to the prices actually realised on the sale 


of the property, and the Courts have held that | 


where executors sell an estate in one lot and 
the property is sold again shortly afterwards 
in several lots, the price realised on the second 
sale may properly be taken into account in 
determining the value. Once, however, the 
value has been settled for Estate Duty purposes, 
it is not later revised in the light of any 
subsequent sale.” 


The case to which the Financial Secretary referred 
in the statement reproduced above is Ellesmere v. 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue (1918, 2 K.B. 
735), in which the successor sold in one lot a 
miscellaneous collection of landed property, which 
was not wholly contiguous. The successor was 
advised that the property in this form was likely 
to appeal only to a speculator buying for division 
and re-sale at a profit, but that to offer the property 
in lots would involve a risk of some being left 
unsold. The property was in fact so bought by a 
speculator who sold most of it piecemeal at pro- 
portionately higher prices. On these facts, a 
referee found that the “ market price” was a price 
based on the separate values of the various parts. 
The Court upheld this finding; Sankey, J. (as he 
then was), said that the market value of property 
“does not necessarily mean the price which it 
would fetch if sold to a single purchaser. . . . No 
doubt a sale in one lot of a varied property ... 
may be highly convenient to the vendor. . . . But 


it does not at all follow that the price which he 
obtains under such circumstances is ‘the price which 
it would fetch if sold in the open market.’ What 
is meant by these words is the best possible price 
that is obtainable.” 

The “ open market ” must take into account the 
amount which a sale by a willing seller in the then 
condition of the property might be expected to 
realise, taking into consideration the fact that the 
property is so situate that to one or more persons 
it presents greater attractions than to anybody 
else, for example, when it adjoins property already 
owned by such potential purchaser or purchasers, 
as in the case of a small farm in the middle of a 
wealthy landowner’s estate (Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue v. Clay and v. Buchanan (1914, 3 K.B. 466). 
The basis of the rule is that (in the example given) 
if the landlord does not at the moment buy, specu- 
lators would give more than the agricultural value 
with a view to re-selling, at a profit, to the landlord. 
“The knowledge of the special needs would affect 
the market price, and others would join in competing 
for the property with a view to obtaining it at a 
price less than that at which the opinion would be 
formed that it would be worth the while of the 
special buyer to purchase.”” Similar principles must 
be applied if property is likely to be required sooner 
or later by a public authority (Glass v. C.I.R. (1915, 
S.C. 449)). 

The Commissioners must ascertain the value of 
property in such manner and by such means as they 
think fit. If they are not satisfied with the esti- 
mated value, they may authorise a person to inspect 
the property on their behalf and to report to them 
on its value. Where they require a valuation to 
be made by their nominee, they must defray the 
costs (Finance Act, 1894, Section 7). The value 
must be the gross price which a purchaser would 
pay, with no deduction for vendor’s costs and 
expenses. No reduction is permissible on the 
assumption that the whole property is to be placed 
on the market at one and the same time, but where 
it is proved that the value of the property has been 
depreciated by reason of the death, such depreciation 
must be taken into account (Finance Act, 1910, 
Section 60 (2)). The official view is that 
‘“ depreciation ’’ here means the loss of the deceased's 
services and personal prestige. The valuation must 
proceed on the footing that the deceased is already 
dead, since the death is the cause of the passing 
of the property (Re Magan (1908) (noted at 1922, 
2 I.R. 208). 
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At this point, we cannot do better than quote 
from Green on Death Duties (pp. 181-182) :— 


“Apart from depreciation by reason of the 
death, the valuation is not affected by any 
subsequent rise or fall in prices. Subsequent 
events, including sales, can be relevant only 
as an indication cf what the value was at the 
time of the death. In practice, the best test 
of the price which property would fetch under 
given conditions is the price which it actually 
fetches under equivalent conditions. If a sale 
at arm’s length takes place shortly after the 
death, under the conditions contemplated by 
the Acts, and it is claimed that the price 
obtained is not the statutory value, it seems 
incumbent on the Revenue or the taxpayer, 
as the case may be, to demonstrate why 
the price at the death would have been 
different.” 


Space does not permit us in this article to explore 
the particular methods of valuation of each type 
of property to be found in the average estate, and 
it is necessary to confine ourselves to the aspects 
raised by the Parliamentary answer cited. We 
must, however, refer to the very important case 
of Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Crossman 
(1937, A.C. 26), where the Articles of Association 
of a company contained restrictions on transfer of 
shares, and a pre-emptive right in the case of a 
sale of shares. The House of Lords held that the 
pre-emptive right was not effective to prevent a 
“market value” price to be fixed. The shares 
must be valued at what they would fetch if sold in 
an open market (although in the circumstances 
this would only be notional). The pre-emptive 
right, however, must be taken into account as one 
of the factors that a would-be purchaser would 
take into account in buying the shares, on the 
footing that he would obtain registration as the 
holder of the shares, but that he in turn would be 
restricted by such right if ever he wanted to sell. 
The House would not allow the value to be appreci- 
ated by evidence that the value of the shares in the 
open market would be enhanced if trust companies 
were included as potential buyers. It was made 
clear that the directors would not have passed a 
transfer to a trust company, and it is possible to 
distinguish this case from those already mentioned, 
since, knowing that a trust company could not 
obtain registration, neither a speculator hoping to 
resell to a trust company nor a trust company 
would be in the market. 


It remains to be seen whether this case will result 
in a variation of the previous practice where executors 
are bound by the Articles to sell at a price to be 
ascertained according to the provisions of those 
Articles, e.g., at a “fair value” or a fixed price. 
Hitherto, the value so found has been accepted. 
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TAXATION NOTES 


N.D.C.—Holding Companies 

Practising accountants will bear in mind that 
under the Finance Act, 1938, Section 42 (6), January 
28, 1939, is the last date for making a claim for the 
amalgamation of profits or losses of bodies corporate 
with the profits or losses of their subsidiaries for the 
purposes of the National Defence Contribution, in 
the case of any chargeable accounting period of a 
subsidiary which ended before July 29, 1938, unless 
in any particular case the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue allow a longer time. 


Schedule A—Deduction of Income Tax from Rent 
Owing to the increase in the standard rate to 
5s. 6d., it may well be that the tax deductible from 
the rent may exceed the amount due for the next 
quarter. The Finance Act, 1938, Section 16, provides 
that in such circumstances the tenant may give 
notice to the Collector that he is going to pay the 
Schedule A tax in two instalments, viz. :— 

(1) On or before January 1, the whole tax less the 
excess of the tax deductible from rent over 
the next payment of rent ; and 

(2) On or before April 1, the balance. 

Those advising tenants and landlords must bear 

this fact in mind. The appropriate Form is A/2. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

(1) A house assessed under Schedule A at a net annual 
value of £80 is let at £84 per annum, payable on the 
usual quarter days. The tenant, for 1938-39, will be 
called upon to pay /80 at 5s. 6d. = £22, and he is 
entitled to deduct the whole of this from his rent. If 
he pays the whole tax on January 1, 1939, he will pay 
no rent on Lady Day, but cannot deduct the balance 
of £1 at Midsummer. He should therefore have claimed 
to defer paying the excess tax ({1) for three months, 
so that he can deduct it at Midsummer. 

(2) Net Annual Value £500; Rent £400. In this 
case, the tax payable is £137 10s., and the tax deductible 
from rent £400 at 5s. 6d. = £110. If the rent is payable 
quarterly, the tenant should have claimed to defer 
payment of the £10 by which the tax recoupable exceeds 


the quarter’s rent, paying £127 10s. on January 1, 1939, | 


and the balance of £10 on April 1, 1939. 


It will be seen that the tenant can only defer payment _ 
of the excess deductible from rent, not the whole | 


amount by which the tax payable exceeds a quarter's | 


rent. The second instalment, with tax at 5s. 6d., will 
never exceed 10 per cent. of the quarter’s rent. 


N.D.C.—-Wear and Tear 
The formula evolved by the Revenue for the 
calculation of wear and tear has proved too cumber- 
some in many cases, and it is found that cases are 
being settled on any of the following bases :— 
(a) According to the formula; or 
(b) By “ splitting ”’ the wear and tear allowances, 
as agreed for income tax purposes, over the 
accounting period (e.g., in the accounts for the 
year to December 31, 1937, deduct one quartet 
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of the 1936-37 and three-quarters of the 
1937-38 allowances) ; or 

(c) by charging the wear and tear allowance as 
agreed for income tax purposes for the income 
tax year of assessment in which the N.D.C. 
accounting period ends (e.g., in the accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1937, charge the 
wear and tear allowance for the income tax 
year 1937-38). 


The obsolescence allowance agreed for income tax 
purposes is chargeable, as the computation follows 
Case 1, Schedule D. 


Settlements amended under Finance Act, 1938, 

Third Schedule, Part II. 

Taxpayers who took advantage of the provisions 
of the Schedule to amend existing revocable settle- 
ments by entering into new covenants to continue 
the annual payments (so that they cannot cease to 
be payable before the expiration of six years from the 
date when the first payment under the revoked 
settlement became payable) have been worried by 
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the words in paragraph | (c) (ii): “ the settlor . 
cannot, except in the event of his death, cease to be 
liable to make these payments.’”’ The words in 
italics implied that even if the beneficiary were to 
die, the payments must be continued for the benefit 
of his estate. It is reassuring to find that the Board 
of Inland Revenue agree that these words will be 
ignored. The Board also regard paragraph 4 of the 
Third Schedule as authority for validating for years 
subsequent to 1938/39 any covenants made under 
paragraph 1 (c), even if these new covenants in 
themselves may offend the provisions of Section 20 
(1) (b) of the Finance Act, 1922, owing to their being 
for less than six years. Doubts arose on this point 
because paragraph 7 restricts the application of 
Part II of the Third Schedule to 1937/38 and 1938/39, 
and it was not clear that the new covenant would 
escape Section 20 (1) (b) of the 1922 Act, for sub- 
sequent years. It is disturbing to find that the words 
of the Act as passed by Parliament have required 
“amendment ” by the Board in order to give effect 
to the obvious intention of the legislature. 


Recent Tax Cases 


By F. HEYWORTH TALBOT and R. A. FURTADO, Barristers-at-Law 


Schedule D—Succession to a trade—Merger of a whole- 
sale business in a retail business. 

The decision in Laycock v. Freeman Hardy and 
Willis noted in the November number of Account- 
ANCY (page 57) was affirmed last month in the Court 
of Appeal. The facts are briefly set out in the 
previous note. An assessment had been made on the 
respondents for 1935-36 under Rule 11 of Cases I 
and II of Schedule D as amended by the Finance 
Act, 1926, Section 32, upon the actual profit for that 
year appearing in the accounts of the manufacturing 
department and upon the basis that the respondents 
had succeeded to the manufacturing business of the 
subsidiaries. The Court of Appeal held that there 
was no succession, and that the respondents were 
taxable only upon the basis of their profits of the 
preceding year. To constitute a “ succession ’’ within 
Rule 11, it must be shown that the trade of the 
predecessor is being continued by the successor. 
The trade of the predecessor was in this case the 
trade of manufacturing for sale wholesale ; though 
the respondents had taken over the actual operation 
of manufacturing, they had not taken over the 
operation of selling wholesale, an essential feature of 
the predecessor’s business, without which it never 
would have amounted to a trade. The respondents 
were selling their manufactured goods retail, but that 
was not the trade which the predecessor had carried 
on, and accordingly the trade of the predecessor was 
held to have ceased. To have decided otherwise 
would have necessitated finding that the respondents 


carried on a trade of manufacturing and selling to 
themselves wholesale, and another trade of selling 
retail. This would have involved dissecting the 
profits of the respondents’ business into parts which 
would be merely notional, and for this there was no 
justification in law. Leave to appeal to the House of 
Lords was refused, and it is now clear that to con- 
stitute a succession within Rule 11, the trade of the 
predecessor must be taken over and continued in 
essentials as the same kind of trade; there is not 
necessarily a succession wherever profit producing 
assets are acquired and continued in use, if other 
essentials of the trade, such as the goodwill and 
trading connections, are abandoned. On the other 
hand, that the business of the predecessor need not 
be continued in precisely the same form is shown by 
James Shipstone and Sons, Ltd., v. Morris (14 T.C., 
413), where a brewery company which took over the 
brewery and tied houses of another company, and 
closed the brewery but supplied the tied houses with 
their own beer produced elsewhere, were held to have 
succeeded to the business of the predecessor, that is, 
the making and selling of beer through tied houses. 
In Bell v. N. P. Bank (5 T.C., 1) there was held to 
be a succession where a banking business had been 
purchased and continued as a branch of the banking 
business carried on by the purchaser. Briton Steel 
Company, Lid., v. Barry, noted below, is another 
instance of a business acquired and continued in a 
slightly different form. But it can now be taken 
as settled that where, although the goodwill and 
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trading connections of a trade are acquired, they are 
not continued in use for the purpose of a trade of the 
same nature by the purchaser, there is no succession. 


Schedule D—Succession to a trade—Business of sub- 
sidiary acquired by parent company. 

In Briton Ferry Steel Company v. Barry (Novem- 
ber 4, 1938) it was held that the appellants had suc- 
ceeded to the business carried on by their subsidiaries 
within the amended Rule 11 of Cases I and II of 
Schedule D, in the following circumstances. The 
appellants, until 1934, carried on the business of 
producing steel bars. These they sold to a number of 
subsidiaries, which converted the bars into tinplates. 
The subsidiaries marketed the tinplates through an 
agency company, which effected sales to purchasers 
and accounted for the proceeds of sale to the sub- 
sidiaries, deducting a commission. The subsidiaries 
had no direct dealings or connection with purchasers. 
The agency company was also a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the appellants, t!:e directors of the agency 
being directors of the appellants. In 1934 the 
appellants purchased all the assets, undertakings, 
businesses and goodwills of the subsidiaries (other 
than the agency company), and from that time 
operated the tinplate mills themselves, continuing to 
effect sales through the agency. They contended 
that they had not succeeded to the trades of the sub- 
sidiaries, although they had acquired and continued 
to work the tinplate mills ; the profit-making capacity 
of the subsidiaries lay in their relationship with the 
agency, their sole means of outlet ; this, the appellants 
said, they had not succeeded to, since, by reason of 
their control of the agency, it had always been theirs. 
The Court rejected this argument, pointing out that 
the agency, though controlled by the appellants, was 
a separate legal entity, and the appellants had 
acquired and continued to use and exploit this busi- 
ness connection, and accordingly there was no ground 
for saying that they had not succeeded to the sub- 
sidiaries’ trades. If the sales of the subsidiaries had 
been made by them to the appellants themselves, the 
decision probably would have been different, as the 
case would have been analogous to Laycock v. Free- 
man Hardy and Willis, dealt with above. 


Schedule D—Parent company writes off from debt owing 
by subsidiary amount of loss of subsidiary—Not 
an admissible deduction in computing parents’ profits. 

In Odham’s Press, Limited, v. Cook (November 23, 
1938), the Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of 
Lawrence, J., reported in Tax Leaflet 958. The case 
was a Claim by a parent company for an allowance 
from its profits in respect of an amount equal to a 
loss incurred by its subsidiary. The appellants 
carried on the business of printing and publishing. 
They owned all the shares in a subsidiary publishing 
company, for which they did printing work, charging 
ordinary trade prices therefor. During 1933-34 the 
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subsidiary made a loss; the appellants wrote off a 
sum equal to this loss from the outstanding trading 
debt owed to them by the subsidiary, and so avoided 
the loss appearing in the subsidiary’s accounts. They 
claimed an allowance of this sum in computing their 
profits for Schedule D, either as a disbursement 
wholly and exclusively laid out in their business, or 
as a bad debt. The Special Commissioners found 
(a) that the sum was not written off wholly and 
exclusively for the purpose of the appellants’ trade ; 
and (b) that it was capital withdrawn from or em- 
ployed in the trade. They accordingly disallowed 
the deductions, as required by Rule 3 (a) and (f) 
of Cases I and II of Schedule D. In the Court of 
Appeal the appellants contended that there was no 
evidence to justify the Commissioners’ finding, 
arguing that it was money expended for the purpose 
of their business, and that it was beneficial to their 
business that the subsidiary should continue in a 
good financial position, and they quoted Usher's 
Wiltshire Brewery v. Bruce (6 T.C., 399). There, 
a brewery company was held entitled to an allow- 
ance, in computing its profits, in respect of the 
difference between rents it received from tenants of 
tied houses and the rents it might have received had 
the houses not been tied, as money foregone for the 
purpose of its trade as brewers. In the present case, 
although prima facie the payment benefited the 
trade of the subsidiaries, and not that of the appel- 
lants, they argued that their trade derived benefit in 
that if the subsidiary failed, the appellants would 
lose their printing custom. The Court, however, 
pointed out that the appellants had a double interest 
in the success of the subsidiary, first as shareholders, 
and secondly because the subsidiary was their 
customer. The Commissioners were entitled to find 
that the expenditure was not wholly for the purpose 
of the appellants’ trade, as it might be partly for 
the purpose of their investment, whereas in Usher's 
case, the Commissioners had found as a fact that the 
brewers had acquired the tied houses solely for the 
purpose of their trade. The appeal was dismissed, 
but leave to appeal to the House of Lords was given. 
Where a parent company trades with its subsidiary, 
there must always be the double relationship of 
investment and custom, and it would be difficult, in 
view of this decision, to obtain a finding of fact that 
expenditure by the parent to the advantage of the 


subsidiary is wholly for the purpose of the parent's | 


trade. The Court rejected the appellants’ alternative 
argument that the allowance claimed was a bad debt, 
since there was nothing to indicate that the debt was 
in fact bad. 


Schedule D—Employees given privilege of subscribing 
for shares at par—Premium forgone by the company 
not an admissible deduction. 

In Lowry v. Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
Limited (November 10, 1938), a curious point arose 
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in a claim for an allowance in computing profits under 
Schedule D. Unissued Ordinary shares in the company 
to the number of 6,000, which were by special resolu- 
tion reserved for issue to employees of the company, 
were in June, 1934, offered to employees at par, as an 
acknowledgment of special services rendered by the 
employees. The shares, which were taken up by the 
employees at their par value of 5s. each, were at 
that time valued on the London Stock Exchange at 
over {2 each. The company claimed that, by issuing 
the shares at par, they had forgone the premium 
which they might have obtained by issue in the 
market, and that the difference between the par and 
the market value was to be treated as money ex- 
pended by the company as remuneration, and should 
be allowed as a deduction in computing the company’s 
profits. The Court held that no sum had been dis- 
bursed by the company, and disallowed the deduction. 
The employees paid tax under Schedule E on the 
difference between the par and market value, as a 
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EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 
Will—Condition subsequent void for uncertainty— 
“ Payments to my daughter only so long as she shall 
continue to reside in Canada.”’ 


In Sifton v. Sifton, 1938, A.C. 656, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council decided a question 
of interest to executors, namely, that a condition in 
the above terms is void for uncertainty. An appeal 
from a majority judgment of the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario was allowed. The beneficiary was 13 years 
old when her father (the testator) died in 1928. The 
gift was made so as to vest on the testator’s death, 
but on a contingency the gift was to cease to be 
received by the recipient. Thus a condition subse- 
quent was created. For such a condition to be valid 
it is necessary, in the words of Lord Cranworth in 
Clavering v. Ellison, 7 H.L.C., “ that the condition 
be such that the Court can see from the beginning, 
precisely and distinctly, upon the happening of what 
event it was that the preceding vested estate was to 
determine.”” There must be not only a certainty of 
expression in the creation of the limitation, but also 
certainty in its operation, so that at any given time 
it is ascertainable whether or not the limitation has 
taken effect. The Judicial Committee unanimously 
decided that in the present case the words “ continue 
to reside in Canada ’’ were incapable of precise defini- 
tion, and could be construed in several ways. Thus 
the words created a condition subsequent. Therefore 
(unlike the case of a condition precedent) as the event 
was described with insufficient certainty, the trust 
did not fail, but took effect freed from the condition. 
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profit arising from their employment, following 
Weight v. Salmon (19 T.C., 174) ; it seems, therefore, 
that although the employees receive taxable remuner- 
ation, the company does not disburse it. The report 
does not enlarge on this point, but the Court may 
have considered that it was not the company, but 
the existing shareholders, who, by virtue of the 
special resolution and the consequent watering down 
of the capital, provided valuable rights which were 
treated as received by the shareholders. Tax under 
Schedule E is charged on all profits arising from an 
employment, although the profits may not be derived 
from the employer. The company tried unsuccess- 
fully to bring the case within Usher’s Wiltshire 
Brewery v. Bruce (6 T.C., 399), arguing that the com- 
pany forewent the premium for the purpose of its 
trade. In Usher’s case, however, the brewery applied 
income of its own assets for the endowment of its 
business, whereas here the Court would not recognise 
that the company had disbursed anything of its own. 


Notes 


INSOLVENCY 
Bankruptcy—Personal service of Petition—Contents 
must be disclosed to debtor—Document in sealed en- 
velope which does not comply with the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1914, Section 5, or with Bankruptcy Rules 155 
to 159. 


Service of a bankruptcy petition must be attended 
by the same strictness as in the case of service of 
writs and other documents under the Rules of the 
Supreme Court. The nature of documents served 
must be brought to the personal knowledge of the 
persons served. But a petition ought not to be dis- 
missed merely owing to a mistake in the matter of 
service. By fixing a different date for the hearing of 
the petition, the Registrar should give facilities for 
remedying the error. 

These principles, and the necessity for the strictest 
conformity with the Bankruptcy Rules in general, 
are illustrated in Jn re a Debtor (55 T.L.R., 41). Pur- 
ported service of the petition was made at the address 
of the debtor in Paris. The petition was in a sealed 
envelope addressed to the debtor, without reference 
to the contents on the outside. The debtor alleged 
that he never received it, but the Registrar rejected 
that contention as a matter of evidence. 

As provided by Section 5 (1) of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1914, the manner of service is prescribed by 
Bankruptcy Rules 155 to 159. Rule 155 provides that 
a creditor’s petition shall be personally served by 
deliver ng to the debtor a sealed copy of the filed 
petition. Rule 158 states ‘“‘ Where a debtor peti- 
tioned against is not in England, the Court may order 
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service to be made within such time and in such 
manner and form as it shall think fit.’’ The Master 
of the Rolls pointed out that there was nothing in the 
Section or in the Rules to relax the strict require- 
ments applicable to the case of service of writs under 
the Rules of the Supreme Court. Mere proof of 
delivery of documents in a sealed envelope with noth- 
ing more would not be sufficient. If the envelope 
had been opened by the addressee in the presence of 
the server and the contents inspected, the service 
might have been good, but in the present case the 
Court would not draw any inference whether or not 
the document came to the notice of the addressee. 
Mere physical delivery is not enough ; the essential 
element of service is that the documents served shall 
be brought to the personal knowledge of the person 
concerned. The Court of Appeal disagreed with the 
decision of the Registrar to dismiss the petition 
under Section 5 (3). This was a case where a slip had 
been made in the matter of service that should not 
have led to a dismissal of the petition, but the 
Registrar should have given facilities for remedying 
it by fixing a different date for the hearing of the 
petition. 


COMPANY LAW 

In re Cleadon Trust Limited (55 T.L.R., 154) the 
Court of Appeal (M.R. dissenting) upheld the decision 
of Bennett, J. (previously noted in the October, 1938, 
number of ACCOUNTANCY, page 22), that the liquidator 
had acted rightly in rejecting a director’s proofs, 
because a limited company could not be held liable 
to repay moneys advanced for its benefit but without 
its authority at the request of its Secretary, who 
lacked the requisite power to borrow. 


MORTGAGE 
Redemption—Repayment by 80 half-yearly instalments 
-—mere length of period of postponement is not a clog 
on the equity of redemption and will not in itself render 
the redemption provision votd. 

A decision of major importance affecting the 
rights of parties to a mortgage deed was recently 
made by the Court of Appeal in Knightsbridge 
Estates Trust Limited v. Byrne (55 T.L.R.196). The 
decision of Luxmoore, J., at first instance is noted 
in the November, 1938, number of ACCOUNTANCY 
(page 65), and on the principal point there noted, 
namely, that mortgages are not debentures within 
Sections 74 and 380 of the Companies Act, 1929, 
the decision of Luxmoore, J., stands. Moreover, he 
was affirmed by the Court of Appeal on his ruling 
that mortgages are exempted from the rule against 
perpetuities. 

The Court of Appeal over-ruled Luxmoore, J., on 
his decision that the period of 40 years was un- 
reasonably long and that the mortgagor was entitled 
to redeem at any time on six months’ notice. The 
Master of the Rolls pointed out that this was a 
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commercial agreement between two important cor- 
porations experienced in such matters; it had none 
of the features of an oppressive bargain. On the 
assumption (without deciding the point) that the 
period of postponement must be reasonable, in the 
present case no unreasonableness had been established. 
In judging of reasonableness the Court must have 
regard not only to the terms of the mortgage deed 
but also to extraneous matters. 

The importance of this decision lies in the fact 
that it overrules several previous decisions as, e.g.,- 
Morgan v. Jeffreys (1910; 1 Ch. 620), where it was 
said that a period of 28 years was beyond all reasonable 
limit. 

How far is the effect of the judgment in the present 
case likely to extend ? Leave to appeal to the House 
of Lords was granted, but it is probable that the 
unanimous decision of the Court of Appeal will not 
be upset. But the effect on mortgage transactions is 
likely to be strictly limited. Important facts in 
this case were that both parties were in the words of 
Greene, M.R., “‘ important corporations experienced 
in such matters, who had the assistance of competent 
advisers.” 

There was nothing oppressive or unconscionable 
in the transaction and there was mutuality as regards 
the period for repayment. The decision of Lux- 
moore, J., that such a bargain was a clog on the 
equity of redemption and was unreasonable would 
mean “‘that an agreement between two competent 
parties was one which the law forbade them to 
make. A decision to that effect would involve an 
unjustifiable interference with the freedom of business 
men to enter into agreements suited to their 
interests.” 

It is probable that if a similar provision had been 
inserted into a mortgage deed, e.g., between a 
borrower of small means and a building society, 
the decision of the Court of Appeal would have been 
different. In such circumstances, having regard to 
the difference between the parties, a postponement 
of the equity of redemption for as long as forty 
years (or even twenty years) would probably be found 
oppressive and subject to equitable relief on the 
application of the borrower. 


RECENT LEGAL CASES 

The following recent law cases are dealt with 
in this issue : 

Case Page 
Re Berton : Vandyk v. Berton.. - a. 
In ve a Debtor (No. 38 of 1938) a 123 
Clay Hill Brick & Tile or Ltd. v. 

Rawlings 129 
Laycock v. Freeman, Hardy & ‘Willis .- 135 
Britton Ferry Steel Company v. Barry ... 136 
Odham’s Press Limited v. Cook on 136 
Lowry v. Consolidated African Selection Trust, 

CS ae aa cas a ... 136 
Sifton v. Sifton... ee .. 137 
In ve a Debtor (No. 442 of 1938) ae “i ae 
In ve Cleadon Trust, Lid... ... 138 
Knightsbridge Estates Trust, Lid. Vv. Byrne ... 138 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Trustees of Landed Property 


DEAR Sir,—The trustees who have asked for the 
advice stated in A.S.A.A.’s letter published in the Dec- 
ember issue of ACCOUNTANCY, are apparently trustees 
for sale and as such would, by virtue of Section 28 (1), 
Law of Property Act, 1925, have, in relation to the land 
and the proceeds of sale, all the powers of a tenant for 
life and the trustees of a settlement under the Settled 
Land Act, 1925. 


The subject of such powers is not susceptible of treat- 
ment in this column, but A.S.A.A. will find his particular 
problems dealt with adequately in Chapter VII of 
Apportionment in Relation to Trust Accounts, by A. F. 
Chick (2nd Edition, 1936), whilst two of the appendices 
thereto contain, inter alia, the relevant statutory pro- 
visions.—Yours faithfully, 

“ ADSUM.”’ 
London. 


December 17, 1938. 


The Treatment of Dividends in Accounts 


DeaR Sir,—I have read with much interest and 
pleasure the responses to my letter of October 21, 
but I am sorry to discover that the use of an innocent 
colloquialism “‘ debit side of ’’ should apparently have 
misled your readers as to my view of the status of a 
balance sheet. 


May I, with your permission, assure both Mr. J. H. 
White and Mr. Ronald C. Buzzacott that I am wholly 
in agreement with them when they assert that a balance 
sheet is NOT ‘‘a statement of account ’’ drawn up in 
ledger form, as between two interested parties. 


It is, however, definitely a financial statement and 
normally consists of two sets or schedules of figures 
displayed side by side in order that the relativeness of 
the total values may be clearly discerned. 


I believe it to be a well recognised although somewhat 
loose custom, to identify one of the two sides of a financial 
statement (covering contrasting figures) by briefly 
speaking of the figures in question as appearing either 
on the “‘ debit side ’’ or ‘‘ credit side ’’ of the statement, 
as the case may be, quite irrespectively of the nature or 
content of the said figures. 


I am afraid, that, for all practical purposes, these 
expressions have now become synonymous with the 
admittedly more correct expressions ‘‘ left-hand side ’’ 
or “ right-hand side ’’ respectively. 

Mr. Buzzacott is quite safe in stating that “‘ liabilities "’ 
from an accountancy point of view, ‘‘ are credit balances,” 
but unfortunately, in this country, it is quite rare to 
discover an ordinary business concern which in fact 
does not (in compliance with conventional practice) 
display such ‘‘ credit balances’’ on the left-hand or 
debit side of the financial statement commonly designated 
a balance sheet. 


Yours faithfully, 
London. 
December 20, 1938. 


G. Rosy PRIDIE. 
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Pension Schemes for Accountants 


S1r,—Having read the article appearing in Accoun- 
TANCY of November, I would like to acquaint you 
with the views held by myself and the staff of which 
I am managing clerk. 

We are agreed that a pension scheme is most desirable 
and “‘ the sooner the better.’’ The scheme as prepared 
by the Institute is considered to be beneficial, but does 
such scheme cope for the smaller office with, say, six 
possible members ? 

There is undoubtedly a feeling amongst qualified 
men that the Society and/or Institute should do their 
share in the matter. And I am afraid many employers 
will refuse to undertake a scheme until they do so. 

We appreciate the many difficulties, but consider the 
question to be of such importance that these difficulties 
must be overcome. They cannot be overcome by 
sitting down and looking at them. Why not circularise 
the Society’s members, obtain their views and suggestions 
and appoint a committee to thrash the matter to a 
definite conclusion ? 

Yours faithfully, 


A. L. RICHARDSON. 
Wolverhampton. 


December 1, 1938. 


IN PARLIAMENT 
Company Law 

Mr. BELLENGER asked the President of the Board 
of Trade whether it is his intention to set up a committee 
at an early date to inquire into the working of the 
present company law ? 

Mr. STANLEY: I think that it would be desirable to 
defer an inquiry into the working of the present company 
law at least until the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) 
Bill has been enacted and some experience has been 
gained of its working. 

Mr. BELLENGER: May we take that answer to mean 
that the right hon. Gentleman gives an undertaking 
that, when that Bill has been passed into law, an inquiry 
will be set in motion ? ; 

Mr. STANLEY: I added that we had better wait until 
more experience had been gained of its working. 

Mr. BELLENGER: Does the right hon. Gentleman 
recall the Motion which was passed by this House nearly 
a year ago which the Government accepted, deeming it 
to be wise to start this inquiry as soon as possible ? 

Mr. STANLEY: I think it will be as soon as possible. 

Mr. R. C. Morrison : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
bear in mind that it will take three years from the time 
of the setting up of the inquiry before it is in a position 
to report and that, meanwhile, there are some flaws in 
the present law ? 

Mr. STANLEY: I am aware of the desire of hon. 
Members in all parts of the House and I will certainly 
press on with this inquiry as soon as possible, but the 
hon. Member will realise that we have been busily engaged 
for some months on the Prevention of Fraud Bill, but 
we still have before us the extremely important Bill 
dealing with certain aspects of the insurance law which 
we should like to pass as soon as possible, and these 
company problems are, on the whole, less urgent than 
those two with which we are now dealing. 
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Internal Control by Finance Committees 


[By a Correspondent] 


County councils and metropolitan borough councils 
are the only general local authorities that, by law, 
are required to appoint Finance Committees. Most 
other local authorities, including county and non- 
county borough councils—the principal local authori- 
ties in the country—do so on the assumption that 
it is the proper thing to do. All local authorities, 
however, must have financial officers, who may not 
be the town clerks of those authorities. 

The enactments indicating the purpose of Finance 
Committees merely state they are to “ regulate and 
control the finances of the local authority,”’ and that 
“no payment shall be made by the local authority 
except on a recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee and that no cost, debt or liability exceeding 
£50 shall be incurred except on a resolution of the 
council passed upon an estimate submitted by the 
Finance Committee.”’ This seems to give the Finance 
Committee power to veto the financial suggestions 
of all other committees without even empowering the 
council to step in and determine the position should 
the Finance Committee decline or neglect to make a 
recommendation or to submit an estimate to the 
council. 

It is obvious that the Finance Committee, whether 
statutory or not, should try to perform the functions 
intended of it carefully and in a business-like fashion. 
It should not regard itself as the master of the 
council, but as its watchdog. Then if the master 
ignores the barks the responsibility is his. It is 
not uncommon to find that executive committees, 
especially those of the trading undertakings, regard 
the departments they control as separate units, 
recognising the existence of the Finance Committee 
and the council only with reluctance. It has been 
known for them to look upon the Finance Committee 
with open hostility or, at least, with indifference ; 
perhaps recognising it merely as the cashier or as 
an agent handling receipts and payments. 

Whatever the attitude of the spending (and earning) 
committees, the law obviously intended the Finance 
Committee to be the body to deal with all the financial 
business of the council. Finance is specialist work 
and if each department has as its principal officers 
experts in its own sphere of activity, it would usually 
follow that the more capable those individuals 
are in their own work the less able they are to deal 
with finance. And if expert finance and accountancy 


officers were appointed for each department an 
expense would be incurred that could hardly be 
justified. 

Each executive committee should— 

(1) Have the greatest experts on it that the council 


can appoint, from among its members ; and, 
where powers of co-option are possessed, from 
outside, 
(2) Specialise in its own particular line of work or 
service ; and 
(3) Have capable officials to advise it and 
administer the department under its control. 
The Finance Committee, not being a “ spending ” 
committee, is in a position to examine all proposals 
with financial implications from an unbiased stand- 
point, and with full knowledge of the resources 
of the local authority. That committee does not 
regard itself as a totally independent unit as do some 
of the other committees. It is not concerned with 
showing a profit from trading or a lower cost of 
operation in contrast with other public bodies or 
companies (competitive or otherwise). Without 
undue pruning and by following a uniform financial 
policy it can ensure for the council and the rate- 
payers as a body the fullest possible benefits and 
the most economical results. 


Some think that the degree of control in financial 
matters which the Finance Committee should exercise 
over trading undertakings should be modified as 
compared with that exercised over the activities 
of other committees. It is not easy to find just 
cause, if such there be, for that view. No Finance 
Committee would desire to interfere with any part 
of the policy of a trading concern that had not a 
financial bearing, not only on the undertaking, but 
on the council and the general body of ratepayers. 
In so far as finance is concerned a trading department, 
like any spending committee, is an activity of the 
council—not just an activity of a section of the 
community who have trading transactions with the 
department—and, therefore, there is little or no case 
for differential treatment. 

A Finance Committee should have an official code 
to which it ordinarily works. A guide can always be 
a great help, if, of course, it is a good and reliable 
one. This maxim applies equally to the Finance 
Committee and the chief financial officer in the 
exercise of their functions of financial control. Many 
local authorities have recognised this and have 
formulated a code of Financial Regulations. These 
are, in some cases, a detailed exposition of one item 
of the Standing Orders of the council. Neither 
Standing Orders nor Financial Regulations are 
obligatory on local authorities except in regard to 
contracts. The Local Government Act, 1933, provides 
that a local authority ‘‘ may make Standing Orders 
for the regulation of their proceedings and business 
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and may vary or revoke any such orders.’”’ That 
statute however, by Section 266 (2) prescribes that 
“all contracts made by a local authority or by a 
committee thereof shall be made in accordance with 
the Standing Orders of the local authority.”” Standing 
Orders, therefore, but not necessarily Financial 
Regulations, are compulsory in regard to contracts 
but not in regard to anything else. Financial Regu- 
lations if complied with ensure a reasonable standard 
of good financial control. They give strength to the 
Finance Committee and the chief financial officer 
on whom most of the task falls and help define the 
financial powers and duties of the council, its 
committees and officers. 

The question as to the amount of specified detail 
in the Financial Regulations is one on which opinion 
is divided. Some consider detail an advantage, 
whilst others regard the authorisation of a roving 
commission as being preferable and even more 
comprehensive. 

The main headings of a good financial code, 
whether left as headings or followed up by detailed 
procedure, may embrace the following: estimates 
for rates (including supplemental estimates) ; varia- 
tions of estimates; ordering goods; engaging in 
contracts; incurring expenditure (capital and 
revenue) ; fixing bases of income ; seeking borrowing 
powers; raising loans; making payments (trade 
accounts, salaries, wages, etc.); staff grading and 
increments ; making investments; effecting insur- 
ances ; operating banking accounts ; keeping account- 
ing records (including those relating to stores and 
costing) ; holding real properties ; preparation and 
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The Month 


The Markets Sag 

Share prices during December reflected a tug-of- 
war between reasonably favourable industrial news 
and unsettling political forces, in which politics have 
had rather the better of the tussle. Of the industrial 
background it is sufficient to say that the recession 
which set in towards the end of 1937 seems to have 
reached its lowest point in May, since when industry 
has been running on a fairly even keel—a departure 
from the normal course of the trade cycle which is 
none the less welcome for being highly unorthodox. 
Apart from the lack of any further recession in this 
country, markets should have been helped by such 
factors as the buoyancy on Wall Street (which on 
this occasion seems to have had a solid basis in in- 
dustrial recovery), and Sir John Simon’s announce- 
ment that the present limit of £400,000,000 of re- 
armament borrowing will be extended, which was 
interpreted as an assurance that no really severe 
increase in taxation need be feared in the forthcoming 
Budget. In face of a series of threatening political 
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submission of reports, statements, statistics, and 
returns ; the relationship between committees and 
the financial responsibility of each; the duties 
of the chief financial officer; and miscellaneous 
regulations. 


As the pivot of control the annual (or periodical) 
estimates, sometimes termed the “ budget,” can 
be used as a very effective instrument of financial 
supervision over all expenditure of a local authority. 
But if the utmost success is wanted the following 
three factors should be carefully considered : 


(a) The form of the estimates ; 

(6) The extent to which advantage is taken 
by the Finance Committee properly and 
fearlessly to carry out its functions ; and 

(c) The degree of co-operation with and_ the 
effectiveness of the internal administration of 
the chief financial officer. 


The extent to which the Finance Committee is 
empowered to be effective depends on the council, 
whilst the degree of faithfulness to its task and the 
enthusiasm in its application rests on that com- 
mittee. But the composition of the committee is 
a point not to be overlooked. 


Whatever the form of estimates and method of 
indicating the position throughout the financial 
year, to the Finance Committee, and, where desirable, 
to the executive committees too, it should be such 
that the information is not open to incorrect inter- 
pretation by reason of faulty presentation or 
incompleteness. And it should be such that real, as 
distinct from imagined, control is ensured. 


in Finance 


developments, however, notably the Italian claims 
to French possessions, such constructive factors have 
been unable to prevent a sagging tendency in all 
sections of the market. The Financial News index 
of ordinary shares has shown a gradual decline to a 
new low level for the year (apart from the collapse to 
73.7 during the crisis days) of 78.5. 

The following table shows price changes over the 
month for a number of leading stocks and shares :— 


Year's 

Dec. 28 Nov. 23 high 
Consols 23% ... sie 70} 72 79} 
New Zealand 5% 1946 98 101 108 
German Dawes se 43} 49 60 
G.W. Ordinary ae 273 28 65 
Bass... ai .. 109/6 11/3 1381/0 
Courtauld om ... 28/4} 29/3 48/1} 
Royal Dutch ... ~ 362 38 42 
British Oxygen .» 10/7} 72/6 84/4} 
Dorman Long ... .. 25/3 26/3 34/3 
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With regard to the individual securities mentioned 
in the table, it is only necessary to point out 
that perhaps the best showing is made by the two com- 
modity shares (Royal Dutch and Rhokana), that 
the announcement of exchange restriction did not 
reverse the decline in New Zealand bonds, and that 
Great Western ordinary showed a slight decline 
in spite of the Minister’s conditional blessing on the 
railways’ demand for a “ square deal.” 


Municipal Bills— 
During the month, the Bank of England announced 


some interesting amendments of its rules regarding 


the discounting of municipal bills. These changes 
were, of course, made in response to the decision of 
the clearing banks in October not to accept as colla- 
teral for money market loans any municipal bills 
which were not rediscountable at the Bank of 
England. Since the whole call loan machinery de- 
pends in theory on the discount market being able 
to take to the Bank in times of need the assets it 
finances (even bonds can be pledged to a reasonable 
extent), the banks’ decision seems a justifiable one, 
particularly in view of their experience during the 
September crisis, when even gilt-edged securities 
became practically unmarketable. It demanded as 
a corollary, however, that the Bank of England’s 
discounting provisions should be framed in a rational 
and equitable fashion, whereas in fact only a handful 
of municipalities enjoyed the privilege whereby their 
bills could be rediscounted. Under the new rules 
the Bank will henceforth accept for discount, or as 
security, bills issued by local authorities under 
‘‘ specific and limited” powers conferred by Act of 
Parliament, subject to two conditions. These are 
that as a general rule the tenure of the bills should 
not exceed six months, and that the issuing authority 
must be entirely free of floating debt for at least 
sixty days in the year. 


—Are They Undesirable ? 

These secondary reservations seem entirely reason- 
able as a means of restricting bill finance by local 
authorities to its appropriate purposes. What is 
more controversial is the main rule which excludes 
bills drawn by municipalities, including in the term 
“bills” short term loans obtained in exchange for 
interim receipts. The municipalities concerned justi- 
fied these borrowings as coming within Section 215 
of the Local Government Act of 1933. It was the 
increase in this category of borrowings that was 
partly responsible for the original decision of the 
clearing banks. Whatever the merits of that ques- 
tion, one would at least have welcomed a reasoned 
statement of the Bank’s attitude. The justification 


for the new rules put forward in the Times City 
columns was as follows: “. . . It has been impossible 
to: contemplate extending the privilege of eligibility 
to all local authorities, even subject to the restriction 
that they should be allowed to issue bills only to a 
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small extent in anticipation of current revenue. The 
total amount of municipal bills . . . under such an 
arrangement would have been hopelessly excessive. 
Apart from that, the municipal bill is in itself an 
undesirable form of financing, since it is not self- 
liquidating and fails in other respects to satisfy the 
requirements of what a bill should be.’”’ It would be 
interesting to know by what criterion a given volume 
of bills is to be judged “ hopelessly excessive ”’ for the 
discount market has been crying out for more bills 
for years. If it was desired to restrict access to the 
market in order to facilitate the finance of rearma- 
ment, that is another matter; but it is not self- 
evident that the discount market is any more over- 
burdened than the new issue market or any of the 
alternative channels of finance to which the munici- 
palities’ requirements must be diverted. Moreover, 
if all bills were required to be self-liquidating, in the 
orthodox sense, this would exclude Treasury bills as 
well. The new rules will be welcomed by the few 
additional authorities admitted to the Bank’s fold, 
but they will disappoint a great many more, including 
those authorities possessing specific power to borrow 
on bills, but which have had an issue of bills (often 
yearlings) permanently outstanding. 


Stock Exchange Rules 

After several postponements, the proposed altera- 
tions in the Stock Exchange rules regarding dealings 
with non-members, originally passed by the Com- 
mittee for General Purposes in July, are to come up 
for confirmation at the beginning of the present 
month. Owing to the amount of criticism which it 
evoked, the vital provision that a member should 
“test the market fully ” before concluding a bargain 
with a non-member has been dropped. On the other 
hand, bargains with non-members will now be required 
to be marked on a special form. Though the present 
position, by which direct dealings are left to the 
discretion of the individual broker, is substantially 
unchanged, it is expected that the special marking 
slip will result in the rules being more rigidly inter- 
preted. Another change to be confirmed at the 
beginning of January is an amendment which would 
give the Committee power to censure a member 
instead of expelling or suspending him. This will 
regularise the existing practice occasionally followed 
of publishing private notices in the House naming 4 
member, which is equivalent to censure. An after- 
math of the crisis is to be seen in yet another decision 
which comes up for confirmation at the same time, 
namely, a provision enabling the Committee to post- 
pone the date of a settlement either indefinitely or t 
some specified date. 


New British Fixed Trust 

The yields upon good industrial shares are now S0 
abnormally high compared with that of gilt-edged 
securities as to encourage the belief that prices should 
not, failing an outbreak of war, fall very much 
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further. No doubt it is this view that has prompted 
the formation of several recent unit trusts, among 
them a new trust introduced by Municipal and General 
Securities, the pioneers in this country both of the 
fixed trust and the flexible trust. The ‘‘ New British 
Fixed Trust ” has been designed to combine as far as 
possible the advantages of both types of organisation. 
Its investment portfolio will be limited to a fairly 
narrow panel of 33 securities, but ample provisions 
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are made for such matters as the elimination of indi- 
vidual securities and the retention of “ rights ’’ where 
to sell them would not be advantageous. This is made 
possible largely by the fact that the trust is not a fixed 
trust in the original sense, but a “‘ cash fund.’ In 
administering this fund the managers act solely as 
agents and not as principals, so that any conflict 
between the interests of the managers and the unit- 
holders should be avoided. 


Points from Published Accounts 


P. & O. Subsidiaries.—It is argued by some that 
a consolidated balance sheet is of little use without 
a consolidated profit and loss account to support it. 
But the value of the consolidated balance sheet, even 
unaccompanied by a consolidated profit and loss account, 
is well exemplified in the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
accounts. It may be recalled that the company 
announced a doubled Ordinary dividend for the year 
to September 30, and some commentators tended to 
assume that the distribution might not be fully covered 
by the year’s earnings. Actually, the consolidated 
balance sheet itself throws valuable light on the group’s 
earnings position. The statement combines the assets 
and liabilities of the P. & O. company with those of 
the subsidiary companies, after eliminating inter- 
company debts and “ after giving effect to the appro- 
priations recommended by the directors of.the several 
companies.’’ The group’s balance at profit and _ loss, 
after deduction of proposed dividends, amounts to 
£633,196, against £716,227 at the end of September, 
1937. At first sight, this fall suggests the possibility 
of over-distribution, but in fact consolidated general 
and contingency reserves have _ increased from 
{13,599,995 to £13,869,065. Reference to the parent 
company’s balance sheet shows that its own reserve 
account has remained unchanged at £4,000,000. Hence 
it follows that the subsidiary companies have increased 
their reserves from /£9,599,995 to £9,869,065, before 
making more liberal dividend payments to the parent 
company, and the suggestion of over-distribution is 
ill-founded. 

What is a Balance Sheet ?—The Crompton Parkin- 
son report is an interesting document. Both the profit 
and loss account and the balance sheet depart com- 
pletely from tradition, for each consists, not of the 
usual form of account, but of a vertical statement, 
with helpful comparative figures. The balance sheet, 
in particular, begins with a recital of the issued capital, 
reserves and profit and loss balance, and does not include 
creditors. This gives a total which, in American 
terminology, is usually described as “net worth.” 
There follows immediately a three-line summary of 
the total values for property and plant, subsidiary and 
other investments, and net liquid assets, which together 
equal the ‘net worth”’ figure. These three items are 
then analysed in detail. The interests in subsidiaries 


are shown net, after deducting amounts due from the 
parent company, while the net liquid assets represent, 


of course, quick assets less current trade and other 
liabilities. This method sounds complicated, and at 
first sight the schedules look rather formidable. But 
actually, they are extremely helpful to the patient 
shareholder who, once he has grasped the principles 
involved, can see exactly how the capital and reserves 
of the company are represented. Tradition dies hard 
in accountancy, and the balance sheet which demon- 
strably “‘ balances’ is destined to remain with us for 
many decades. Yet the form of balance sheet statement 
developed by Crompton Parkinson is easy to under- 
stand with a little care, and may, from the investor's 
point of view at least, actually be more useful than the 
usual account. 

Bowater’s Paper Grouping.—The published re- 
ports of the Bowater’s Paper Mills group are not re- 
markable from the accounting point of view—save that 
the profits of the three operating companies have 
been augmented by undisclosed transfers from the 
specific reserve against higher costs of raw materials, 
which was set aside a year ago. The part played by 
these transfers, however, cannot be ascertained, since 
the reserve is merged with the creditors’ item. But 
for the student who wishes for practice in elementary 
consolidated accounts, the various reports are very 
suitable. He will find that, after eliminating inter- 
company holdings, the group’s public capital consists 
of £1,800,000 debentures, £6,700,000 of preference 
capital, and £1,000,000 of Ordinary capital. Con- 
solidation of profits is not quite so easy, since an adjust- 
ment for tax is required in the case of Edward Lloyd 
Ordinary dividend, the other companies’ distributions 
being shown gross. That, however, is a mere matter 
of detailed presentation. The exercise will prove 
that consolidation is so simple that Bowater’s Paper 
Mills might provide their own consolidated statement. 

Brickwood Accounts.—A statutory balance sheet 
and profit and loss account, consolidated balance sheet 
and profit and loss account, together with the Chair- 
man’s speech, provide the Brickwood shareholder with 
plenty to study. The accounts are a pattern of clarity— 
the usual balance sheet order of both liabilities and 
assets is reversed, incidentally, with floating items 
appearing first, and fixed items last. That, however, 
is no more than mere convention. Some doubt may be 
expressed of the desirability, on general grounds, of 
including prints of Chairmen’s speeches with company 


reports. Without wishing for a moment to criticise 
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a practice which is designed solely to assist the share- 
holder to read the balance sheet figures more con- 
veniently, there is some truth in the contention that 
publication of the Chairman’s speech in advance robs 
the annual meeting of much of its interest, and might, 
in certain circumstances, tend to limit the opportunity 
available to shareholders to raise questions on the 
administration of their interests. Shall we (I wonder) 
one day hear a chairman say: “‘ Ladies and Gentlemen : 
With your permission | will take the report and accounts 
and chairman’s speech as read ”’ ? 

Dorman Long Comparisons.—Clarity and _ in- 
formativeness should be the keynotes of company 
accounts. Dorman Long with its four-yearly com- 
parisons of assets, liabilities and profit and loss items, 
provides us with both. There is, however, a technical 
point of display which arises from the four-year com- 
parisons. <As is obviously right and proper, the 1938 
figures appear immediately following the description of 
each item. Then, proceeding towards the right-hand 
margin, follow comparative figures for 1937, 1936 and 
1935 in turn. This reversal of the usual chronological 
order is always rather disturbing to some readers. 
But the comparative figures might be set out with no 
loss of clarity if they were switched to the left-hand 
margin. Then figures would first appear for 1935, 
1936, 1937, followed by the detailed description of 


STUDENTS—ACCOUN TS 
Loans to Directors 


As every accountant is aware, Section 128 of the 
Companies Act, 1929, requires the accounts which 
are laid before a company in general meeting to 
contain certain particulars regarding loans made to 
directors and other officers of the company. There 
are various methods whereby these particulars may 
be given ; but those which are advocated by some 
writers on the subject and which are, in fact, often 
employed in practice do not always satisfy the strict 
requirements of the Act. 

The Act requires the particulars to show two dis- 
tinct things, namely : 

“(a) the amount of any loans which during the 
period to which the accounts relate have been 
made either by the company or by any other 
person under a guarantee from or on a 
security provided by the company to any 
director or other officer of the company, 
including any such loans which were repaid 
during the said period ; and 

‘“(6) the amount of any loans made in manner 
aforesaid to any director or officer at any time 
before the period aforesaid and outstanding 
at the expiration thereof.” 

Now there are a number of writers on the subject 
who state that because of these requirements the 
balance sheet of a company should show the following 
particulars as to loans to directors and other officers, 
namely : 
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the item, and on the right-hand side the latest year’s 
total. 

Seager Evans Points.—lIn their latest report, the 
directors of Seager Evans state that the accounts are 
‘“ presented in a somewhat different form ’’ owing to the 
larger and more widespread interests which have been 
acquired. Scrutiny of the accounts, however, reveals 
that the parent company’s accounts are substantially 
unchanged and that the ‘‘ somewhat different form,’’ 
in fact, appears to refer to the omission of the con- 
solidated statements of assets and profits. This is the 
first occasion in the writer’s knowledge on which con- 
solidated accounts, once introduced as a regular feature 
of the report, have been omitted at a subsequent stage. 
The difficulties which arise as a result of such an 
omission need no emphasis. It may be recorded, more- 
over, that the liabilities side of the parent company’s 
balance sheet includes a composite item for Bills Payable, 
Bank Overdraft (secured) Sundry Creditors and Accrued 
Charges amounting to £338,658. A year earlier, this 
omnibus entry did not include a bank overdraft, and 
amounted to £75,126. There is no statutory or pro- 
fessional ruling on the subject of omnibus entries of this 
type, but it is not usual to find bank loans included 
among trade creditors. The two types of debt, in fact, 
are uSually of a quite dissimilar character, and are 
better stated separately. 


and Other Officers 


1. Loans outstanding at the beginning of the year. 

2. Loans made during the year. 

3. Repayments made during the year. 

4. Balance at the end of the year. 

In certain circumstances this may satisfy the 
Act ; but there are other circumstances in which it 
does not do so. 

For instance, take the following set of circumstances. 
In 1936 a director (A) borrows £5,000, and repays 
(2,000. In 1937 this same director repays a further 
£1,000 ; but another director (B) borrows £4,000 and 
repays £3,000. In the 1937 balance sheet the follow- 
ing figures would appear if the method mentioned 
above were employed : 

Loans to directors as at January lI, 


1937 = a £3,000 

Loans to directors in 1937 4,000 

7,000 

Less repayments in 1937 4,000 
——— 3,000 


This method of presentation reveals the first item 
which the Act requires to be revealed, 7.e., the amount 
of loans made during the period to which the accounts 
relate (£4,000) ; but it does not reveal the second item, 
t.e., the amount of any loans made at any time before 
the said period and outstanding at the expiration thereof. 

In fact, in the case given, at the expiration of the 
period to which the accounts relate (that is, the year 
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1937) a sum of £2,000 is outstanding in respect of 
loans made before the period ; but there is nothing 
in the particulars given above to indicate that of the 
{3,000 balance shown, £2,000 is in respect of loans 
made before 1937. In circumstances such as these, 
therefore, this method of presenting the particulars 
does not satisfy the requirements of the Act. 

In a well-known textbook, The Secretary’s Manual, 
of which Sir Nicholas Waterhouse and Judge Haydon 
are the joint authors, the following method of pre- 
sentation is advocated : 

1. Loans to directors during the year. 

2. Less repayments. 

3. Balance only of loans made in previous years. 

Were this method to be employed in the case given 
above, the following figures would appear in the 
balance sheet : 


Loans to directors in 1937 £4,000 

Less repayments 3,000 
——— 1,000 

Loans to directors prior to 1937 2,000 


This unquestionably satisfies the Act, for the figures 
reveal both the sum lent during the period to which 
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the accounts relate, and also the sum still outstanding 
at the date of the balance sheet in respect of loans 
made during previous periods. 

Actually there is not one word in the Act which 
makes it necessary to reveal the opening balance of 
loans to directors at the beginning of the proit and 
loss period ; but if it is desired, this opening balance 
can, of course, be shown thus: 

Loans to directors as at January I, 


1937 £3,000 

Less repayments 1,000 
—— 2,000 

Loans to directors in 1937 £4,000 

Less repayments 3,000 


- 1,000 

This method satisfies the Act no less perfectly 
than that advocated by Sir Nicholas Waterhouse’s 
book; but in the circumstances given the method 
advocated by certain other writers is not, strictly 
speaking, lawful, since the figures must show not 
only the sum lent in the profit and loss period, but 
also the sum still outstanding at the date of the 
balance sheet in respect of loans made before the 
profit and loss period. 


ACCOUNTANT OFFICERS— 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Air Ministry announces that an examination will 
be held in March, 1939, for the entry into the Accountant 
Branch of the Royal Air Force of qualified and 
experienced civil accountants. Not more than six 
vacancies are likely to be available. Candidates must 
have attained the age of 22 and not have attained the 
age of 26 on July 1, 1939. No relaxation of these age 
limits will be permitted in any circumstances. 

The competition will be held in London by the Civil 
Service Commissioners and will include (1) an interview 
before a selection board at which stress will be laid on 
character and accounting experience and special weight 
given to the type of experience provided by articled 
service; (2) an examination in England and general 
knowledge (essay, prézis and questions to test knowledge 
of matters of current importance) ; and (3) an examina- 
tion in book-keeping and accountancy (excluding partner- 
ship and executorship accounts), the standard being that 
of the Final examinations of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants and the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants and Auditors. 

The emoluments of an Accountant Officer consist on 
the one hand of pay and on the other of accommodation, 
fuel, light, rations and personal attendance, provided in 
kind. When the latter are not available cash allowances 
are granted in lieu. The total of the pay and cash 


allowances of Accountant Officers range at present rates 
from about £370 a year for an officer on first entry to 
£1,140 a year for a married officer in the highest rank. 
The Accountant Branch provides a permanent career. 
It is not, of course, possible to pledge the future, but so far 
45 can be foreseen the Branch will be subject to no sudden 
changes affecting adversely the fortunes of its officers. 


Officers enter the Branch on probation with the rank of 
Pilot Officer, and after twelve months’ satisfactory 
service they are confirmed in their commission and 
promoted to Flying Officer. Promotion to the next 
rank, viz., Flight Lieutenant, is made, subject to quali- 
fication and suitability, after officers have attained six 
years’ seniority as Flying Officers. The next step is 
to the rank of Squadron Leader, promotion to which is, 
subject to qualification and suitability, by seniority, 
but weighted by means of an antedate in respect of 
general efficiency so as to give accelerated promotion to 
officers who have shown special merit. Thereafter 
promotion is by selection. It is intended that every 
suitable Flying Officer should be promoted to Flight 
Lieutenant, that nearly every Flight Lieutenant should 
be promoted to Squadron: Leader, that the majority 
of Squadron Leaders should be promoted to Wing 
Commander, and that a substantial minority of Wing 
Commanders should be promoted to Group Captain. 
It must be understood that promotion depends on 
requirements, and requirements on future circumstances, 
but the policy of the Air Ministry is directed to ensuring 
to Accountant Officers a career not inferior to that 
indicated above. 

The length of the career provided depends on the rank 
attained. The compulsory retiring ages, which are 
subject to variations, are at present—for Squadron 
Leaders 53, for Wing Commanders 57 and for Group 
Captains 60; any officers not attaining the rank of 
Squadron Leader would be retired at the age of 50. 

Applications should be made to the Secretary, Air 
Ministry (S.7 (E}), 
regulations and_ for 
application forms should reach the Air Ministry at 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for the 


application forms. Completed 


latest by February 15. 
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The Month’s Publications 


By barristers and experts under 
(Taxation Pub- 


Taxation Manual. 
the direction of Ronald Staples. 


lishing Co. and Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Income Tax Explained. Second edition. By K. 


Adlard Coles, M.A., F.C.A., and John Macdonald, 


M.A. (Jordan & Sons. Price 5s. net.) 
Snelling’s Practical Income Tax. Fifteenth edition. 
By C. W. Chivers. (Pitman & Sons. Price 


4s. net.) 

These books form an interesting trio. The Manual is 
addressed to ‘‘ lawyers, accountants, secretaries, indus- 
trialists and all large taxpayers "’ ; Income Tax Explained 
to ‘‘ the ordinary everyday person ”’ liable to tax; and 
Snelling to ‘“‘the business man and the commercial 
student.’’ The Manual supports most of its statements 
by references to the acts or case reports; the other 
two books avoid references wherever possible, as they 
are hardly necessary for the readers to whom the books 
are addressed. 

The Manual will form a valuable addition to the 
library of every general practitioner, particularly as 
gummed amendment slips are to be sent to all purchasers 
as occasion arises, noting changes in the law and prac- 
tice, though as a work of reference it would be improved 
by the addition of a Table of Statutes and an expansion 
of the Index. The Sections on Dominion Income Tax 
Relief and Back Duty might also be expanded, par- 
ticularly the former, on which the practising accountant 
often encounters difficulty in these days of high taxation 
when claims may run into substantial sums. We should 
also like it to include more specific information on 
points of importance, though not of everyday occur- 
rence in the average office, such as the treatment of the 
annual value of the premises owned and occupied in the 
case of a management expenses claim (p. 148), and in 
the same connection a statement that the claim can be 
made on the basis of the expenses and income of either 
the accounting year or the tax year. A curious error 
has arisen on p. 165, in that a loss under Section 29, 
Finance Act, 1927, has been used against dividends in 
priority to directors’ fees, in direct conflict with the 
express terms of the Section., 

As is usual in a first edition, the work shows certain 
“teething troubles,’’ which will no doubt be overcome 
in due course, e.g., on p. 213, it is not indicated that the 
recipient of the dominion dividend in the second set of 
circumstances is entitled to relief in respect of the 
Dominion Tax less the British tax assessed thereon 
under Case VI; on p. 236, it is not made clear that the 
proviso that a sur-tax direction on an investment 
company on the basis of the year of assessment shall not 
apply to a company which before April 21, 1937, made 
up accounts for a period ending in 1935-36. (Section 14 
(5), Finance Act, 1937), affects only the year 1935-36. 
The section on National Defence Contribution will no 
doubt be amplified in due course to include certain 
points of practical application that are so important. 
We hope that the authors will retain the practical angle 


at which they evidently aim, and we look forward to this 
work filling a very useful function. 

All three books make the mistake which it is so 
difficult to avoid, viz., of using the term “ taxable 
income ’’ in several senses, e.g., as the statutory total 
income less personal, etc., allowances and also as the 
income brought into charge to tax for the purposes of 
General Rules 19 and 21 (Manual, pp. 17, 20, 122, 156 
{in connection with Section 34), etc.; Income Tax 
Explained, pp. 99, 129, 137; Snelling, pp. 7, 12, 82). 

Income Tax Explained is very readable, and contains 
a considerable amount of useful information in a very 
small compass; the notes on “ residence ’’ are cour- 
ageous and unusually clear, and the Appendix on 
‘“ Notes on Accounts ”’ is a very valuable feature. The 
fact that the first edition and a reprint were sold out 
in one year speaks in itself for the usefulness of the work. 
As constructive criticism, however, may we suggest 
to the authors that they also have not overcome their 
teething troubles, e.g., on p. 9, the term “ gross profits” 
is misleading ; on p. 12 it might be added that a claim 
under Section 15, Finance Act, 1930, may “‘ pay ”’ even 
if in one year the profits are higher than the assessment, 
as the total result of the second and third years must be 
taken ; on p. 65, Section, 33, Finance Act, 1924, has been 
overlooked ; and on p. 97 the example of Section 19, 
Finance Act, 1932, is not clear and requires amend- 
ment, in that, by 1934-35, £600 of the 1928-29 loss of 
£1,000 has been relieved, leaving only £400 available 
under Section 19; not until 1937-38 will it be known 
how much of the 1931-32 loss is available. On p. 128 
“ {600’’ should read “ {622 if all unearned ”’; on 
p. 134 it should be made clear that under-deductions of 
tax on ordinary dividends does not require adjustment. 

In both this book and in Snelling no mention is made 
that Section 26, Finance Act, 1938, does not apply on 
the death of a sole trader. Both also overlook the dicta 
in Reed v. Cattermole and over-emphasise the right o! 
sub-letting a house by an employee. 

Snelling is an old friend, and can be thoroughly 
recommended to students and others who do not 
require chapter and verse for every statement. It is 
surprising to find how much information on such an 
involved subject can be compressed into a small book 
of 179 pages of text. Pursuing our policy of offering 
constructive criticism, we make the following sug- 
gestions :— 

The text overlooks the effect of Spilsbury v. Spofforth 
on Alimony (p. 24); and Simpson v. Grange Trusi 
on Management Expenses claims (p. 83). On page 85, 
the explanation of the effect of changes in the rate of 
tax might mislead, and on pp. 153-4, the certificate 
as to accounting for tax on the profits out of which the 
dividend is paid should be included (the second 
“‘ letter ’’ contravenes Section 33, Finance Act, 1924). 

To restrict the amended provisions of Section 2! 
Finance Act, 1922, to “‘ undistributed income of privalt 
companies ’’ is unfortunate (p. 165), as is the referenct 
to “certain functions . . . not chargeable to income 
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tax ’’ at the top of p. 169. The time limit for a claim 
by a principal company to amalgamate profits or losses 
of a subsidiary with its own is six months from the end 
of a chargeable accounting period, not two months 
from the end of an accounting period as stated on p. 172, 
and we dislike the suggestion that the ‘‘ very wide 
interpretation ’’ (of controlling interest) now used for 
sur-tax purposes ’’ could be applied for N.D.C. (p. 177). 

Lest it be assumed that this review is over-critical, 
let us add that on the subject of taxation a work that 
is perfect in every respect seems to be beyond the powers 
of the human mind. Each of the works in question will 
bear comparison with their competitors, and will not 
be found wanting. 


The Law of Hire-Purchase. By Willard Sexton. 
(Jordan & Sons, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

A number of new books have been and are about to 
be published on the effect of the Hire Purchase Act, 
1938, which comes into operation on January 1, 1939. 
Mr. Sexton’s little book, which contains a foreword by 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., the sponsor of the Act, 
summarises the law of hire purchase very concisely, 
and contains also an annotated copy of the Act and a 
number of extremely useful forms. Mr. Sexton has 
done his work thoughtfully. He has selected the best 
cases on the subject and refrained from the temptation 
to increase the size of his book by including all the 
numerous cases which could have been cited : an omission 
of which no reader can complain. 

There is, however, one statement in the book which 
must be challenged, since it is apt to create a false 
impression. On page 36 the author states: ‘ There 
are very few credit-sale agreements to-day.’’ It is a 
fact, of course, that in the North of England in particular 
credit-sale agreements are extremely common. 

It is customary for the working man to buy clothing 
and household apparatus from Scotch drapers or through 
the medium of tallymen or provident societies on credit 
terms. Many millions of pounds worth of trade is turned 
over yearly in this manner, and in the majority of cases 
the agreements made are not hire purchase, but credit- 
sale agreements. 

In such cases, where the price of the goods bought 
exceeds £5, Section 3 of the Hire Purchase Act, 1938, 
applies; and already people engaged in this class of 
trade are finding it not at all a simple matter to satisfy 
the requirements of the Section. The fact that Mr. 
Sexton seems to have overlooked this important class 
of trade is interesting, for it has been suggested that it 
was overlooked by Parliament when the Bill was drafted, 
and that, though the Act catches at these transactions, 
it was never intended that it should. 

Subject to this one small criticism Mr. Sexton’s book 
can be recommended as a useful work upon an important 
subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


International Combines in Modern Industry. 
Second edition. By Alfred Plummer, B.Litt., 
M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.D. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 


Incorporated Students’ Telephone, November, 1938. 
(H.F L. (Publishers), Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Profits of Letting—Income Tax 

An income tax appeal against a finding of the Com- 
missioners of Income Tax at Edinburgh, at which the 
appellant was held liable to assessments in respect of 
revenue derived from the Masonic Temple, South Tay 
Street, Dundee, was disposed of by the First Division 
of the Court of Session recently. The appellant was a 
retired whisky merchant in Dundee and a prominent 
Freemason. He purchased a property in South Tay 
Street to be used as a Masonic Temple and Institute, 
and the disposition of the property was taken in his 
own name. 

The premises included a large hall, let and used as a 
dance hall, at rents varying from £1,200 to £840 per 
annum, and there were other smaller halls. The Dundee 
Masonic Institute and Club, of which the appellant 
was secretary and treasurer, had its headquarters in the 
premises. The premises appeared in the Valuation Roll 
in name of the appellant for behoof of the Masonic 
Fraternity. He contended that the assessments were 
bad as being upon him and that if there was any liability 
the person to be assessed was the Masonic Temple. 
For the Commissioners of Inland Revenue it was con- 
tended that the activities were trading activities, 
assessable under Clause 1 of Schedule D, and that the 
assessments were made on the appellant as being the 
person carrying on these activities, there being no 
evidence of trust. 

The General Commissioners, having adjusted the 
figures of the assessments, held that the appellant was 
in receipt of the profits in question and was properly 
chargeable in hisown name. The result of their decision 
was that the appellant, being liable as trustee, did not 
receive any personal allowances in respect of the assess- 
ments but, on the other hand, there could be no liability 
on him for surtax in respect of the profits. 

The Court unanimously dismissed the appeal and 
affirmed the conclusion of the Commissioners. 


Income Tax—aAccrued Rents 

An appeal by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
against a decision of the Perth Commissioners for the 
General Purposes of Income Tax reducing by £844 2s. Id. 
an assessment on {68,704 made upon Arthur Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., distillers, under Schedule D, for the year 1936-37 
was recently decided by the First Division of the Court 
of Session. 

In 1933 Messrs. Bell acquired the business of an 
Edinburgh company which was in voluntary liquidation 
for £56,000, of which £2,000 applied to heritage, £5,000 
to accrued rents and the remainder to stock, The 
question at issue related to these accrued rents, which 
Messrs. Bell contended ought not to be included in their 
assessment, but should be made on the selling company. 

For the Inland Revenue it was contended that the 
£5,000 was not a payment for book debts but the cost 
of unexecuted contracts and that no portion of it was 
allowable as a deduction. 

The Division reached the conclusion that the decision 
of the General Commissioners was correct and dismissed 
the appeal by the Inland Revenue. 
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Company Profits and Accounting Dates 


In its issue of December 17, 1938, ‘‘ The Economist’ published a valuable survey of British industrial profits during the last thirty 
years. We are indebted for permission to reproduce the graphs and table set out below, which we believe will be of particular interest to 


the accountant. The particulars relating to accounting dates are of especial significance having regard to suggestions for greater untformity 


in accounting periods. 


Accounting and Publication Dates 


(Based on analysis of reports published during 12 months to 
June 30, 1937) 


The larger graph gives the trend of profits as shown by the well-known index of ‘‘ The Economist.” 


Dates on which British Companies Made Up 


Their Accounts 


(based on 2,271 companies, whose reports were issued during 
the twelve months to June 30, 1937) 


All Companies : 
Total profits 
(£’000) in 
% of Year's Total 
Number of com- 
panies , 
Average account- 
ing date * . 
Companies’ with 
over £100,000 
Profits : 
Number of com- 
panies 
Total profits 
(£'000) 
Average account- 


ing datet 


~July- | Oct. | Jan- | April- 
Sept. Dec. March June 
palate | ES SSS, Re ae 
28,975 | 42,135 | 94,733 | 100,691 
10.8 15.8 35.6 37.8 
382 496 628 765 
Apr. 27 | Aug. 17 | Dec. 21| Feb. 8 
58 78 | 164 170 
21,353 | 30,424 | 79,836 | 86,099 
May 22 | Sept. 12 | Dec. 18} Jan. 30 


Dates of Publication 


Total, 
Whole 
Year 


470 
217,712 


Dec. 5 


% 
50 
| Percentages of Total Number — 
an of Companies , 
30 | 
i: 
20 S| 
ee 
10 = 
Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sep Oct. Nov Dec | 


* Weighted by numbers of companies. 
t Weighted by amount of proiits. 


Chain Index of Profits 1908-1937 (1935= 100) 
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RESEARCH 
INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Research Committee have undertaken the task of preparing specimen forms of accounts 
for various businesses and professions. Some of the specimen forms have already appeared in previous issues as follows :— 


General Forms of Accounts . April, 1937 Farms - April, 1938 
Executors and Trustees.. ... June, 1937 Garages May, 1938 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers .. October, 1937 Hotels . June, 1938 
Brickworks November, 1937 Laundries July, 1938 


August, 1938 
September, 1938 
October, 1938 
November, 1938 


Medical Practitioners 
Motor Transport .. 
Printers 


December, 1937 
January, 1938 
February, 1938 
March, 1938 Rubber Companies 
Schools ... December, 1938 


Useful criticisms and suggestions which have been received from readers on the forms of accounts already published are 
being carefully considered by the Research Committee. The accounts—which should not be regarded as model accounts, but as 
bases for more definite formulation—are published with an invitation to readers to submit their comments and criticisms. 

A design for shipping accounts is set out below. 


Building and Estate Development 
Cinemas and Dance Halls 

Cotton Merchants 

Engineers... : 


SHIPPING 

VOYAGE ACCOUNT 
EE IN ee eT EATS ne I i cg i la ache il i ie ie 
ee I einhahhncuncnncdivintiocscmiadsvinensieneionsenedens PIU “WOU iencususadicenpeubecesnadbedidiceabankeobebeobaes 
GOBER ceccsvecceesccnccccsvensnsenessecesasecseckanscosencussess NN IN ao ois de nc eesedwasuaiaadpewessauiane 
cai cenasichscthiicnebassacéiithcdenackoscdeeusbesisade 
£ £ £ 

*Coal or Oil, Stores, etc., forward Freight— 


from previous Voyage a mae —- 
Port Charges : 

Harbour Dues tee ar a _- 

Sonsular Fees ... eat ii — — 

Pilotage os vials pba hit —_ 

Towage ‘es ots baa sie _ 

Boatman sy ins jets bit — 


Coal or Oil: 
eieaee Tons loaded at . 
Trimming 


Cargo Expenses : 
Stevedoring (Discharging, Deliver- 
ing, Loading, Receiving, Watch- 
ing, Overtime, Labour, -_“e ane oa 
Coastwise ee as ste -— 
Dues... f a Pee — 
Cargo Claims . 


Crew’s Expenses : 
Advances, &c., to Crew 
*Allotments . 
*Balance of Wages due 
Medical Attention 
*Shipping and Discharging Fees 


Stores : 
Deck and Engine 
Water for Boiler 


Provisions : 
Fresh Water .. 
General Supplies 


Upkeep : 
Drydock Dues 
*Board of Trade— Surveys, ‘&e. 
Repairs 


Agents’ Commission 

Postage, Telegrams and Incidental | Expenses 
‘Freight Rebates : * 
*Captain’s Salary......... months at........ 
*Insurance 


*Profit on Voyage transferred to Summary 


Outward: Prepaid ... ‘ —— 
Collected at Destination.. . — 


Homeward : Prepaid ; 
Collected at Destination -- 
Coastal : Prepaid - aes — 


Collected at Destination = -— 


Carriage of Mails 

Landing Charges 

Watching .. 

Sale of Overlanded Cargo 

Cash from Captain 

Passenger Money 

*Coal or Oil, Stores, etc. on carried to 
next Voyage ne 

Loss on sonst transferred to Sum- 
mary ° eee eee ae 


1) Voyage Accounts are written up day by day 
from Agents’ Accounts as received, and from 
Head Office Payments. 

(2) Items other than those marked with a star 
(*) will, according to circumstances, be 
repeated at the various ports of call. 

(3) If the vessel has large passenger accom- 
modation, a subsiduary “ Passenger Ac- 
count ’’ may be kept, and the Profit or Loss 
brought into the main Voyage Account. 

(4) In the case of a voyage made wholly or 
partly under “‘ Charter,’’ the details con- 
tained in the Voyage Account will vary 
according to the nature of the ‘‘ Charter 
Party.” 

(5) The classified details represent the major 

items that will arise during the voyage. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT : 
£ ~~ ae 
Depreciation . Net Profits on Voyages as ai Sum- 
Administration Expenses mary of Voyages 
Directors’ Remuneration Less Lying-up Expenses 
Salaries and Pensions 
Office Expenses Profits from Properties 
Interest Income from Investments : 
General 
Balance carried down Shares in Subsidiary Companies 
Profit on Forwarding Account 
Agency Fees as en 
Transfer Fees 
| 
f { 
£ 1 
— — 
PROFIT AND LOSS APPROP RIATION ACCOU NT 
i ; ‘a ae EN f 
Dividend at per cent. in respect of the | Balance forward from 193 . 
year ended , 193 net... o = Balance brought down from above 
Provision for Income Tax ... 
Transfer to Revenue Account 
Balance carried forward 
f f 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS 
October-November, 1938 
Passed in Final 
Order of Merit 


Moopy, ArtHUR, Chief Financial Officer and Accountant, 


Urban District Council, Ashton-in-Makerfield. (First 
Certificate of Merit and First Prize.) 
BRIGHTWELL, PHILIP GEORGE, Clerk to Gordon H. Taylor & 


o., London. 
Prize.) 
INGRAM, JOHN KEVIN Patrick, Clerk to Purtill & Co., 
Dublin. (Third Certificate of Merit and Third Prize.) 
HILLAN, JAMES JOSEPH GERARD, Clerk to Magee, Woods & 
Hillan, Belfast. (Fourth Certificate of Merit (Bracketed).) 
WooLpRIDGE, ARNOLD LEONARD, Clerk to Clarke, Dovey & 
Co., Swansea. (Fourth Certificate of Merit |Bracketed).) 
SHACKCLOTH, HaroLp, Audit Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., London. (Sixth Certificate of 
Merit.) 


(Second Certificate of Merit and Second 


Alphabetical Order 

ABBOTT, THOMAS PRINGLE, Clerk to George Cobley & Co., 
London. 

ADAMS, REGINALD WILLIAM, 
Marks & Diamond, London. 

ALEXANDER, REGINALD STANLEY, Clerk to Dunn, Hornby & 
Cowie, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

ASHTON, FRANCIS GEOFFREY, Clerk to F. W. Clarke & Co., 
Leicester. 

ATKINSON, JAMES, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, Bradford. 

BARBER, HorAcE FREDERICK WILLIAM, Clerk to Duncan & 
Toplis, Nottingham. 

Bartow, Derrick, Clerk to Kingston, Roffe & Co., London. 

Batt, JOHN GRANVILLE PoTTINGER, Clerk to Joshua Wortley 
& Sons, Sheffield. 

Beck, WALTER, Clerk to Sir Charles H. Wilson & Co., Leeds. 

BeppinGc, ASHLEY HENRY, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Finchley, London. 


Clerk to Jeffreys, Henry, 


BEELEY, STANLEY HorSFIELD, Clerk to Arthur Pannett, 
Manchester. 
BELLAMY, RAYMOND LENTON, 


Treasurer, Rochester. 


Clerk to H. Brown, Cit 


BENNETT, JOSEPH HENRy, Clerk to W. J. Padget (H. Davey « 


Co.), Wakefield. 

Bootn, JAMES, Treasurer's Department, West Riding Count 
Council, Wakefield. 

BOULTON, CHARLES, Clerk to 
London. 

BowKER, JOHN HERBERT, Clerk to T. Millward Fish (£ 
Broadbent, Fish & Co.), Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BOowMAN, FRANK, Clerk to Chipchase, Wood & Co., Bisho 
Auckland. 

BRODERICK, MATTHEW, Clerk to G. W. Townend & Co., Gook 

BURCHNALL, WILLIAM HuGu, B.A., Clerk to C. G. Larkin: 
(Larking, Larking & Whiting), Wisbech. 

CAMERON, THOMAS MARTIN, Clerk to James A. cott, Tow 
Chamberlain, Kilmarnock. 

CLARK, STANLEY JAMES, Clerk to Westlake, 
Southampton. 

CLEARE, RAYMOND DENNIs, Clerk to Kemp, 
Nichols, Sendell & Co., London. 

CODRINGTON, JOHN ARTHUR Epwarp, Clerk to Sisson 
Bersey, Gain, Vincent & Co., London. 

CoRNELIUS, DonALD ERNEST Popnam, Clerk to G. E. | 
Whitmarsh (Robinson & Whitmarsh), Plymouth. 

Coutson, LESLIE ERNEST (Samson & Coulson), Londot. | 
Practising Accountant. 

CRYER, JOHN PETER, Clerk to W. B. Dix (Kingscott, Dix 
Co.), Gloucester. 

Day, HENRY JOHN, B.Comm., formerly Clerk to Magen 
Burns, Griffin & Co., Cork. 

DarBy, SIDNEY JOHN, formerly Clerk to Henry J. Burgess’ | 
Co., London. t 

Davipson, LIonEL Louts, Clerk to J. Edwin Talbot (Talbe 
Ellis, Jack & Co.), London. 

Davies, WYNNE ILLTYD, Clerk to Morgan & Pike, Swan 


John Baker, Sons & Bel, 


White & Co 
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Final. —Continued. 

DawsoN, RONALD GEORGE, 
Boyce & Co., London. 

Douctas, RoBERT ALEXANDER, B.Com., Clerk to Cassleton 
Elliott & Co., London 

DRAKE, RONALD WILLIAM 
Mayhew & Co., London 

Draper, JOSEPH, Clerk to W. A. Deevy & Co., Waterford. 

DupasH, Mrnu DosaBuat, formerly Clerk to Kalyanivala & 
Mistry, Bombay. 

DUNNE, KEVIN JOSEPH (P. M. 
Practising Accountant. 

DURHAM, LEONARD, Clerk to H. F. 
Blinkhorn, Lyon & Co.), London. 

EVERSHED, VALENTINE WILFRID, Clerk to Mills, 
Harper & Co., Guildford. 

FARGHER, JOHN GELLING, Clerk to B. Sugden, Douglas, 1.0.M. 

Fut, FRANK Dennis, Clerk to W. G. A. Russell (W. G. A. 
Russell & Co.), Birmingham. 

FOURACRE, DONALD SUNDERLAND, Clerk to Thomas C. Forster, 
Manchester. 

FowLeR, HERBERT OWEN, Clerk to McAuliffe, Turquand, 
Youngs & Kemps, Paris. 

FowLer, Maurice Lewis, Clerk to Knox, Cropper & Co., 
London. 

GADSDEN, JOHN Henry, Clerk to F. Rowland & Co., London. 

GARNETT, Lewis, Sheffield, Practising Accountant. 

GLICKMAN, ISRAEL, Clerk to Mellors, Basden & Co., London. 

GOLDSMITH, RONALD WILLIAM, Clerk to Burnett, Swayne & 
Stothert, Bournemouth. 

GRIFFIN, JOHN BENEDICT, Clerk to Gerald J. Moore, Dublin. 

GRovE, LESLIE HENRY GODFREY, Comptroller’s Department, 
Metropolitan Water Board, London. 

HALSALL, Rex, Clerk to T. B. Rich, Blackpool. 

HAMBLING, FREDERICK Davin, Clerk to Donald V. Hayden 
(Bishop & Hayden), Norwich. 

HaMMOND, FRED JACKSON, Clerk to T. W. Greenwood (Wm. 
Chadwick & Sons), Hyde. 

HarTLEY, Basi RoBeErRT, Clerk to Prior & Palmer, Notting- 
ham. 

HasLtaM, THomas, Clerk to Clarke, Dovey & Co., Cardiff. 

HAWKES, JOHN WILLIAM, Clerk to Sissons, Bersey, Gain, 
Vincent & Co., London. 

HEMMINGFIELD, NORMAN ARTHUR, Clerk to Ernest Weston 
& Co., Sheffield. 

HENDRY, ANDREW, Clerk to Galloway, Sloan & Co., Glasgow. 

HeNsHAW, CHARLES Henry, Clerk to Walter Anderson 
(W. Anderson & Co.), Liverpool. 

HICKLING, PETER FRANK, Clerk to Stanley Blythen & Co., 
Nottingham. 

Hopwoop, GeorGE Ropert, Clerk to W. H. Payne & Co., 
London. 

HoRNEGOLD, STANLEY RoBERT Epwarp, Clerk to Viney, 
Price & Goodyear, London. 

Jorpan, ARTHUR DENNIS GEORGE, formerly Clerk to Arthur 
Gait, Newport, Mon. 

Kent, ARTHUR WILLIAM, City Treasurer's Office, Manchester. 

Kent, Victor ALFRED Dovuaras, Clerk to J. Hulbert Grove 
& Co., London. 

Lecc, HERBERT, Clerk to G. L. Hirst, Dewsbury. 

—, Joun, Clerk to W. Magnus Fea, {West Hartle- 
pool. 

LisLE, GeorGE, Clerk to Herbert E. Harwood, Leeds. 

Locke, CHARLES HENRY, Clerk to W. G. Tovell (Whitfield 
& Tovell), Southampton. 

McCott, Gavin Morrat, Clark to F. Woolley (Woolley & 
Waldron), Southampton. 

MacDonaLp,GrorGE ALEXANDER, Clerk to Thomas E. 
Niven (Thomas Smith & Sons), Glasgow. 

Mack, CHRISTOPHER Urtrick, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Clerk to Armitage, Norton, 


FREDERICK, Clerk to Barton, 


Dunne & Co.), Dublin, 
Thompson (Edward 
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MALLARD, Tuomas LEsLiz, formerly Clerk to Griffin & Co., 
Birmingham. 
MANDERSON, JAMES ALLAN Watson, Clerk to James M. 
Roxburgh (James M. Brodie & Co.), Port Glasgow. 
MANN, Sam, Clerk to J. G. Randall (Albert A. Henley & 
Co.), London. 

MASANI, SORAB DHANJIBHOY, B.Com., formerly Clerk to 
Kalyanivala & Mistry, Bombay. 

Mason, PETER Epwarp, Clerk to O. A. Watson (Watson & 
Tebbet), Leicester. 

MEAKIN, Harry, Clerk to Whinney, Smethurst & Co., Man- 
chester. 

MEALLY, VicToR JOHN PERo1zE, B.A., Clerk to T. K. Beddy 
(Cooper & Kenny), Dublin. 

MICHEL, GEORGE RICHARD, Clerk to H. A. McCann (McCann, 
Bentley & Co.), London. 

MIDGELow, LesLiz, Clerk to Reginald Gregg (Vaughan & 
Gregg), Manchester. 

MILiar, Davip Dickie, formerly Clerk to Mundy, Brewer & 
Johnson, Bath. 

MILNE, DouGLas WILson, Clerk to Brooks, Williams & Co., 
London. 

Mitra, SAcHI Kumar, B.A., Clerk to Moustardiers, London. 

Morris, KENNETH, Clerk to Henry Edwards (Ashmore, 
Edwards & Goskar), Swansea. 

MorRow, JOSEPH JOHNSTON, Clerk to James Baird & Co., 
Belfast. 

Mowat, JAMES ALEXANDER, Glasgow, Practising Accountant. 

Mu -tetrt, Eric, Clerk to Harold E. Clarke & Co., Birmingham. 

Nasu, WILLIAM MATHEW Howarp, Clerk to J. & A. W. 
Sully & Co., Weston-super-Mare. 

NEWELL, DENNIS PERCIVAL, Clerk to Johnstone, Moulder & 
Co., Kidderminster. 
NEWMAN, LEONARD Tuomas, Clerk to Hamilton, Eddy & 
Rowand, London. . 
NEWSOME, JOHN RAYNER, Borough Treasurer's Department, 
Chorley. 

NEWTON, CHARLES GEORGE, Clerk to Hays, Akers & Hays, 
London. : 

NIALL, THOMAS FLANNAN, Clerk to Purtill & Co., Dublin. 

NortH, HERBERT GoRDON, Clerk to F. W. Doleman (F. W.- 
Clarke & Co.), Leicester. 

OLIVER, WILLIAM GEORGE CHARLES, Clerk to C. E. Riding, 
Torquay. 

PaRRATT, HENRY JOHN, Clerk to William S. Gregg (Milne, 
Gregg & Turnbull), London. 

PAYNTER, WILLIAM LAURENCE, Clerk to S. Grave Morris 
(Spence, Paynter & Morris), London. 

PEACE, SYDNEY FRED, Clerk to J. W. Thompson (Allan 
Bradley & Thompson), Keighley. 

PICKARD, FREDERICK LINDSAY SKEFFINGTON, Clerk to Step- 
hen L. Crick (Crick & Bussell), London. 

PooLre, Eric Puitiips, M.A., H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
Ilford. 

PRICE, STANLEY, Clerk to W. Thomas (Fredk. J. Webb, 
Krinks & Thomas), Bournemouth. 

PRITCHETT, GEORGE Harry, Clerk to 
Ledsam & Co., Birmingham. 

PuRSEY, JOHN SAMUEL, Clerk to Ernest Newell (E. Newell & 
Co.), London. 

Reeves, Cecit WiriiaM, Clerk to Smallfield, 
Lindsay, Fynn & Co., London. 

REEVES, HAROLD VINCENT, Clerk to Craig, Son & Lermit, 
London. 

REGGLER, GEORGE JAMES, Clerk to Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, 
Sendell & Co., London. 

RicHEsS, ARTHUR FREDERICK, Clerk to Nankivell & Sander- 
son, Ipswich. 

RIDDALLS. SYDNEY FREDERICK, Clerk to M. Nicholas (Stanley 
W. Marshall & Co.), Herne Bay. 

RILEY, ARTHUR WILLIAM, Clerk to G. H. Attenborough & 
Co., London. 


Harrison, West, 


Rawlins, 
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Final. —Continued. 

RiLey, GEORGE FREDERICK, Clerk to Bowman, Grimshaw & 
Co., Blackpool. 

RoBeErTS, FRANK SYDNEY, Clerk to D. G. Price (Duart- 
Smith, Baker & Price), Gloucester. 

ROBERTS, SIDNEY SAMUEL, Clerk to Robert Gair (Robert 
Gair & Son), Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rooxwoop, DAN Francis, Clerk to Blakemore, Elgar & Co., 
London. 

Rose, LAWRENCE DicBy, Clerk to Bright, Grahame & Co., 
London. 

Ross, CeciIL FREDERICK (Ross & Roworth), Leicester, Prac- 
tising Accountant. 

Roy, SATYABRATA, formerly Clerk to A. C. Roy & Co., Wari, 


Dacca. 

Scott, DonaLtp HuBeErt, Clerk to Boyce, Welch & Co., 
Bradford. 

SEN, SATYENDRA Natu, M.A., B.Com., Clerk to William 
Pickles, Manchester. 


SHANKLAND, FRANK HERBERT, Clerk to Alfred Shankland & 
Sons, Cardiff. 

SHARP, ARTHUR CECIL, Clerk to Thomas May & Co., Leicester. 

SHILLITO, FREDERICK NoRMAN, Clerk to H. Warwick, City 
Treasurer, Wakefield. 

SHIRLEY, STANLEY Douctas, Clerk to Herbert Pepper & 
Rudland, Birmingham. 

SLOCOMBE, FRANCIS REGINALD GEORGE, Clerk to E. C. 
Condy & Co., Plymouth. 

SMEATH, ERNEST ALFRED, Borough Treasurer, Glastonbury. 

SmitH, CyriL, Clerk to Cunningham, Priestley & Co., 
Sheffield. 

SmitH, Henry Francis, Clerk to Edward S. Goulding, 
Liverpool. 

SmITH, RoLAND CHESTERFIELD, Clerk to Spain Brothers & 
Co., Chesham. 

STEWART, HaroLp, Clerk to Charles O, Nicholson & Co., 
Sunderland. 

STURGESS, WILFRED ARTHUR, Clerk to W. Oldfield & Co., 
Leicester. 

Taytor, CoLtin OGpEN, Clerk to J. H. Alexander (J. H. 
Alexander & Co.), Leeds. 

TayLor, SYDNEY, City Treasurer’s Department, Coventry. 

Taytor, WaALLace James, Clerk to Tubbs, Son & Co., 
London. 

Tuompson, JOHN Grace, Clerk to C. T. Aylen (Wood, 
Mair & Co.), Sunderland. 

WapLey, LesticE Dorpuin, Comptroller’s 
Metropolitan Water Board, London. 
WAGNER, CARL FREDERICK, Clerk to Litton, 

Blakey & Higson, Manchester. : 
WALLACE, MICHAEL KEVIN, Clerk to O'Neill, Barron & Co., 
Limerick. 
WaLLerR, Jack, Clerk to Roland C, Larking (Larking & 
Larking), Maidstone. 
WALLEY, ERNEST, Clerk to Shuttleworth & Haworth, Man- 
chester. 
Wa ton, ERNEST, Clerk to Wood, Mair & Co., Sunderland, 
WILiiaMs, ARTHUR LIONEL ALFRED, Clerk to Chantrey, 
Button & Co., London. 
Wituiams, Tuomas Jones, Clerk to J. Lloyd-Roberts, 
Caernarvon. 
WILson, ALFRED REUBEN, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Guildford. 
SUMMARY :— 
6 Candidates awarded Honours. 
142 Candidates passed. 
169 Candidates failed. 


317 Total. 


Department, 


Pownall, 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Passed in Intermediate 
Order of Merit. 

Davis, RicHarp, City Treasurer’s Department, Birmingham, 
(First Place Certificate. Disqualified for Prize by ag 
limit.) 

SHIPTON, ERIC JAMES ERNEST, Clerk to Allnutt, Bradfield 
& Co., London. (Second Place Certificate and Prize). 

MINTER, WALTER HAROLD, Clerk to Spain Brothers, Dalling & 
Co., Brighton. (Third Place Certificate and Prize), 

Brown, DoucLas Bropir, Clerk to A. T. Keens (Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co.), London. (Fourth Place Certificat 
[bracketed).) 

OwEN, JAcK, Borough Treasurer’s Office, West Bromwich 
(Fourth Place Certificate {bracketed).) 

ALLEN, GEORGE HENRY Tuomas, Clerk to John j. Lawler, 
Liverpool. (Sixth Place Certificate). 

Alphabetical Order. 

ADKINS, WILLIAM, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, 
Birmingham. 

ARCHER, JAMES Woop, Clerk to H. Menzies (H. Menzies 
& Co.), Kingston-on-Thames. 

ARCHER, JOHN FREDERICK BowRInG, Clerk to Price, Water. 
house & Co., Plymouth. 

ARSECULERATNE, FELIX CECIL JUSTIN BONIFACE, Clerk to 
Rooke, Holt & Co., London. 

ASHTON, JAMES CyRIL, Clerk to F. C. Beaumont (H. Davey 
& Co.), Wakefield. 

ATKINSON, WALTER SUNLEY, Clerk to H. H. Kilvington, 
West Hartlepool. 

BAILEY, WILLIAM JAMES, Clerk to W. E. 
(Fitzhugh, Tillett & Co.), London. 

BALCHIN, JOHN, Clerk to J. F. Wreford (Simpson, Wreford 
& Co.), London. 

BARRELL, STANLEY MANN, Clerk to Carnaby, Harrower, 
Barham & Co., London. 

BEATTIE, ROBERT BARHAM, Clerk to J. & R. Morison & Co, 
Perth. 

BERRY, IpRis Lawton, Clerk to C. Yates Lloyd (C. Yates 
Lloyd & Co.), Manchester. 

BETHEL, WILLIAM STANLEY, Clerk to E. C. Riding, Torquay 

Back, ALEXANDER REAPER, Clerk to Edwards & Edwards, 
Dorchester. 

BRADBURY, LEONARD Epwarp, Clerk to Arthur Collins, 
London. 

BRETHERTON, THOMAS, Clerk to Norman Sacker (Gregory 
& Sacker), Bournemouth. 

BRISBOURNE, WALTER HENRY, Clerk to B. Ruscoe (Dye 
& Ruscoe), Shrewsbury. 

BROINOWSKI, JOHN HERBERT, Clerk to A. F. Saunders & Co., 
London. 

BrRowneE, Noét, Clerk to W. T. Plummer (Mitchell é& 
Plummer), Luton. 

Burstow, WILLIAM JOHN, Clerk to Cox, Smith & (o, 
London. 

CALVERT, Guy ALEXANDER LEES, Clerk to Morton, Moller, 
Sheen & Co., London. 

Cato, GEORGE LESLIE THISTLEWOOD, Clerk to David Smith, 
Garnett & Co., Manchester. 

CONNOR, FRANCIS ALFRED, Clerk to Chalmers, Wade & Co, 
Liverpool. 

CONVERY, RONALD ALoysius, Clerk to Geo. Ridley (Ridley 
& Ridley), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Cooper, ALAN,-Clerk to W. T. Walton & Son, West Hartlepool 

CoTtTEw, CHARLES THOMAS, Clerk to G. F. & D. Andrews 
Canterbury. 

Coup, WILFRED Epwarp, Clerk to Stanley Wallis (Stanle) 
Wallis, Carter & Son), Nottingham. 

CowarD, JosEpn, Clerk to J. R. Ivison (E. J. White & ©) 
West Hartlepool. 

CRITCHLOW, JAMES HAROLD, Clerk to Joseph Turner (Alfre¢ 
Nixon, Son & Turner), Manchester. 

CURTIN, GEORGE EDWARD, Clerk to Harold V. Davis (Dav: 
& Benjafield), Wells, Somerset. 

CUTLER, BasIL, Clerk to R. Byrne, London. 

DAMKEVALA, HOoRMAZDIAR FREDOON, Clerk to B. & * 
Billimoria (S. B. Billimoria & Co.), Bombay. 

Dawrs, ANDREW FRANK, Clerk to Lloyd, Attiwell & © 
Birmingham. 

DONNELLY, EpwarD VINCENT, Clerk to Walter Baird & @ 
Chester. 
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Intermediate.—Continued. 

Ecan, Patrick JosEePH, B.A., Clerk to T. J. Clifford, Cork. 

Eyton, GopFREY Douc tas, Clerk to A. M. White (White, 
Parker & Robinson), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Francis, AUBREY WiL.iaM, Clerk to George H. Lucas, 
Birmingham. 

Guosk, BRAJADULAL, B.Com., formerly Clerk to S. N. 
Mukherji, Calcutta. 

Gipson, WILLIAM Murray, Clerk to Rattray 
Alexander & France, Glasgow. 

Guuespy, JouNn, Clerk to Joseph Carr, McCracken & Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

GILLMAN, ARTHUR NEVILLE, Clerk to Leonard C. F. Robson 
(Darke, Robson & Co.), London. 

GLew, FRANK Gorpon, Clerk to H. W. Locking & Co., Hull. 

Goap, REGINALD WILLIAM, Clerk to Percival White (White 
& Pawley), Plymouth. 

GoopRICH, ROBERT HERBERT, Clerk to Wheawill, Sudworth, 
Watt & Co., London. 

GORDON, WILLIAM ERROL REDMILE, Clerk to Waterhouse & 
Francis, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

GRIFFITHS, PHILIP LEONARD, Clerk to R. J. T. Attiwell 
(Lloyd, Attiwell & Co.), Birmingham. 

GUNBY, STANLEY JOHN, Clerk to Alfred G. Deacon & Co., 
Leicester. 

GUNNER, JOHN Percy, Clerk to Hogg, Bullimore & Co., 
London. 

HaBERGHAM, ARNOLD WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Morley. 

Hatt, RoNALD FRAncis, Clerk to H. E. Lacey (F. Roberts 
& Co.), Northampton. 

HarRBoRD, WILLIAM ELLIs, Clerk to C. H. Bennett (C. H. 
Bennett & Co.), London. 

Haynes, KENNETH DovucGtas, Clerk to G. D. Haynes, London. 

HENSHALL, RONALD, Clerk to Frank Whitaker, Manchester. 

HIBBERT, RONALD FLETCHER, Clerk to Frank Wass (Fletcher, 
Hibbert & Co.), Doncaster. 

Hitt, DONALD JAMEs, Clerk to Chas. W. Braddy (Ponsford, 
Braddy & Co.), London. 

Hinp, GEORGE Epwarp, City Treasurer’s Office, Salford. 

Hive, ALFRED, Clerk to Bowman, Grimshaw & Co., Blackpool. 

Hocan, Francis, Clerk to Graham H. Newsome (G. Heathcote 
Newsome & Co.), Manchester. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, HERBERT, Audit Section, 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., Northampton. 

Hotman, Bruce WI tiams, Clerk to D. F. Goode (Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.), London. 

Hopkins, Epwin ARNOLD, Clerk to A. H. Walkey (Cooper 
& Kenny), Dublin. 

HORSTMAN, FREDERICK GorRDON, Clerk to Amsdon, Cossart 
& Wells, London. 

— Lestiz, M.A., Clerk to D. R. Matheson, Edin- 
jurgn. 

Huccons, DENIS ARTHUR, Clerk to R. McNeil (Nevill, Hovey, 
Gardner & Co.), Hove. 

Hurst, OLIveR Lioyp, Treasurer, Kidsgrove U.D.C., Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Ives, PHitrp Lionet, Clerk to Carter & Co., London. 

Jessitt, Joun Nicnoras, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
London. 

Jorpan, Ertc Ricuarp, Clerk to Eric Portlock (Eric Port- 

_ lock & Co.), London. 

amis. Donat Ernest, Clerk to Henry G. Purnell & Co., 

ubdiin, 

KirtaNe, ViTHaL BuaGwant, B.Sc., formerly Clerk to 

_ Dalal & Shah, Bombay. 

Kramer, ARTHUR SAMUEL, Clerk to L. H. F. Pinhorn (Stan- 

__ ley F. Stephens & Co.), London. 

KRAUTENFELD, LEON, Clerk to N. G. Randall (Albert A. 
Henley & Co.), London. 

LARGE, Eric CHARLES STANLEY, Clerk to H. G. Kingscott 

_(Kingscott, Dix & Co.), Gloucester. 

Linxane, THOMAS MICHAEL JosEpH, Clerk to R. L. Reid 
(Purtill & Co.), Dublin. 

Lipscomp, FREDERICK Avucustus, Clerk to H. J. Lester 

: (C. N. Walter, Lester & Co.), London. 

ITTLECHILD, THOMAS ARCHIBALD WALTER, Clerk to A. E. 

Mee & Son, Tunbridge Wells. 

Dee Epwarp WILL1aM, Clerk to Alex 


Brothers, 


Co-operative 


P. Gillespie, 


» McCkaz, Joun, Clerk to J. C. McMurray, Kilmarnock. 
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McCrEEsH, DonaLp GEORGE, Clerk to Squire Garner (Willett, 
Son & Garner), Manchester. 

McCrorig, Rospert Apams, Town Chamberlain’s Office, 
Ayr. 

MACKELDEN, NORMAN EDGaRr, Clerk to Tribe, Clarke, Darton 
& Pollock, Rochester. 

McManwon, WILLIAM DanieEL, Clerk to T. Arthur Brown, 
Liverpool. 

MADAN, JAMSHED Burjor, Clerk to B. S. B. Billimoria (S. B. 
Billimoria & Co.), Bombay. 

MARTIN, Les.ifz, Clerk to Arthur Ollerenshaw (J. Murphy 
& Co.), Stockport. 

MarTIN, WILLIAM Tuomas, Town Chamberlain’s Department, 
Stirling. 

Mayou, DouGcLtas Epwarp, Clerk to F. H. Crouch (S. FE. 
Denning & Co.), London. 

MEYER, GEORGE FREDERIC, Clerk to A. Thos. Keens (Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co.), Harrow. 

Morris, JAck, Clerk to Thomson McLintock & Co.), Man- 
chester. 

Morris, MARY PENELOPE GRAVE, Clerk to F. S. Dunn (Dunn 
Hornby & Cowie), Nairobi. 

NAYLOR, JOHN, Clerk to J. K. Pollitt (J. A. Harris & Co.), 
Barnsley. 

PAGE, WILLIAM FRANK, Clerk to William Fisk, Maidstone, 

ParRKIN, Basi, HENRY, Clerk to Leslie A. Tomlinson, Not- 
tingham. 

PEDLEY, THOMAS KENNETH FitzGeorGe, Clerk to F. W. 
Nicholls (Asbury, Riddell & Co.), Welshpool. 

PORTER, STANLEY JOHN, Clerk to Holroyd, Northcott & Co., 
London. 

PriImMost, SYDNEY Simon (S. Primost & Co.) London, Practis- 
ing Accountant. 

RAINBOW, FRANK EVELywn, Clerk to L.. Jordan (Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.), Stony Stratford. 

REGGLER, EDWARD ARTHUR, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., London. ; 

RICHMOND, KENNETH, Clerk to Alec S. Oldman, Fleetwood. 

RosBInson, RoDERICK PETER, Clerk to W. Brian Hall (Buck- 
ley, Hall, Devin & Co.), Leeds. 

SALE, REGINALD ERNEsT, Clerk to H. S. Baker & Co., Bletch- 
ley. 

SALTHOUSE, WILLIAM, Borough Treasurer's 
Lytham St. Anne’s. 

SAVIDGE, JOHN CHARLES MAXWELL, Clerk to Morris Lodge, 
Weymouth. 

SCARFF, KENNETH FREDERICK, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., London. 

SEARLE, HERBERT Morris, Clerk to Carter, Clay & Lintott, 
Woking. 

SHEPHERD, ]OHN STRAITON, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Middlesbrough. 

Simpson, JAMES HeENry, Clerk to Gale & Hutchinson, Hull 

SMALES, EpDwaRD JOHN Tuomas, Clerk to Arthur Miskin, 
Southampton. 

SMart, RONALD ArtHUR, Clerk to Henry J. Burgess & Co., 
London. 
SOUTHERN, JOHN Epwarp (J. G. Carter & Co.), Shrewsbury 
(Practising Accountant). 
STEPHENSON, WALTER ERNEST, 
Devin & Co., Hull. 

SUTCLIFFE, Roy, Clerk to Charles L. Townend (Charles L. 
Townend & Co.), Halifax. 

SWINDELL, Howarp, Clerk to Thornton & Thornton, Oxford 

TARGETT, NORMAN Joun, Clerk to Gibson & Ashford, Bir 
mingham., 

TAYELOR, KENNETH Macy, Clerk to Salmon, Barnaschoné 
& Co., London. 

TayLor, ARTHUR FREDERICK, Clerk to R. G. Acock (Martin 
& Acock), Norwich. 

TayLor, Epwarp Grorce Asguitu, Clerk to Woolley & 
Waldron, Southampton. 

Tuomas, Typwc Lewis, 
Cardiff. 

Tuomas, Witt1aM James, Clerk to Allan, Charlesworth & 
Co., London. 

TINDALL, StpNEY JouN, Clerk to Oldham, Holland & Co., 
London. 

Tucker, Roy THoMas FREDERICK, Clerk to S. G. T. Stephens 
(Stanley F. Stephens & Co.), London. 


Department, 


Clerk to Buckley, Hall, 
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Intermediate.—Continued. 
TURNBULL, REGINALD Epwarp, Clerk to Bryce, Hanmer 
& Co., Liverpool. 
WADDINGTON, ARTHUR, Clerk to F. Arthur Pitt & Co., 
Manchester. 
Warprop, THOMAS Letts, Clerk to Festus Moffat, Falkirk. 
WEBB, WINIFRED MARGARET LANO, Clerk to Ethel Watts 
(E. Watts & Co.), London. 
WHITAKER, CHARLES McDona cp, Clerk to Slater & Dominy, 
Cambridge. 
WiLtson, Joun Ernest, Clerk to E. A. Toplis (Duncan & 
Toplis), Grantham. 
Intermediate. 
SUMMARY :— 
6 Candidates awarded Honours. 
125 Candidates passed. 
169 Candidates failed. 


300 Total. 
= 
Passed in Preliminary 
Order of Merit. 


CAIGER, Ertc Percy, 140, Kenton Lane, Kenton, Harrow, 
(First Place Certificate and Prize.) 


Alphabetical Order. 


AcuM, GERARD MorGAN, 25, St. Matthew Street, The Boule- 
vard, Hull. 

AINSCOUGH, HAROLD FREDERICK JAMES, 
Road, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM MUIRHEAD, 2, Glebe Street, Falkirk. 

BAKER, COLIN FREDERICK, 12, Milman Road, Queen’s Park, 
London, N.W.6. 

BARNETT, DouGLas HaroLp, Chancton, 14, Hurst Avenue, 
Horsham, Sussex. 

BEECROFT, PatrRicK GEOFFREY, 163, Street Lane, Roundhay, 
Leeds, 8. 

BETHELL, ARTHUR KEGINALD, 30, Tennyson Road, Lower 
Weston, Bath. 

Bourner, ARTHUR JOHN, 34, Bourne Street, Eastbourne. 

BowERING, RONALD LESLIE, 158, Downham Way, Bromley, 
Kent. 

BowMaNn, RoBERT OwEN, 24, Whitworth Road, South Nor- 
wood, London, S.F.25. 

Brown, HERBERT, 15, Dock Street East, Roker, Sunderland. 

Burns, DENNIS ARTHUR, 18, Bourne Gardens, South Ching- 
ford, London, E.4. 

BuTLer, JAMES WILLIAM, 65, Milton Street, Fleetwood, 
Lancs. 

CLARK, KENNETH BERNARD, 85, Granville Street, Sheffield, 2. 

Cooper, ARTHUR THOMAS, 27, Ranelagh Road, Leytonstone, 
London, E.11. 

Cooper, Francis Henry, 11, Dalton Square, Stokes Croft, 
Bristol, 2. 

CoorperR, JOHN ALFRED, 20, Musgrove Road, New Cross, 
London, S.E.14. 

CROSKERY, JAMES JOSEPH, Ballystokes, Downpatrick, Co. 
Down. 

DaviEs, THOMAS FRANK, 54, Ellesmere Road, Shrewsbury. 

Dopp, KENNETH STANLEY, 10, Gresford Avenue, Liverpool. 

Dusots, ANTHONY HuGu, 18, Bingham Road, East Croydon. 

EMERY, JOHN CHARLES WILLIAM, 8, MacLean Street, Wool- 
wich, London, S.E.18. 

GALLON, GEOFFREY, “ Inglewood,’’ The Avenue, Birtley, 
Co. Durham. 

GOwER, PETER LEVESON, 38, 
Vale, London, S.W.16. 
HoMEsHAW, ALAN Harry, 94, Dudley Road, Brades Village, 

Oldbury, nr. Birmingham. 
HUBBARD, JAMES, 184, Peel Brow, Ramsbottom, nr. Bury. 
Jackson, SypNEY, 17, Tong End, Whitworth, Rochdale. 
Jones, EpMuNp Tuomas, 27, Rochdale Terrace, Charles- 
ville, Pontnewynydd, Pontypool. 
Locan, Rospert, 140, Beech Hall Koad, Highams Park, 
Chingford, London, E.4. 
. LovELi, Cyrit WALTER, 121, Kitchener Road, Leicester. 
McCormack, DouGLas STANLEY, 66, Tydraw Road, Cardiff. 
MACDONALD, WILLIAM JAMES KiRK, 15, Fraser Street, 
Cleland, Lanarkshire. 
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MATTHEWS, ALBERT JAMES, 26, Hereford Road, Wanstead 
London, E.11. 


NEATE, LEONARD WILLIAM, Rossdene, Vale Road, Ayie. | 


bury. 

NORMAN, EDWARD CHARLES Davin, 38, 
North Wembley. 

Nupp, ARTHUR LEONARD, 114, Shelley Avenue, Manor Par 
London, E.12. 

OFFORD, NATHANIEL GEORGE, 
Green, London, N.22. 
PHILLIPS, GEORGE STEPHEN, 11, Otterfield Road, Yiewsley 

West Drayton. 
Potton, ALEC FREDERICK, 88, Milton Road, Luton. 
RosEN, CARL CALMAN, 28, South Drive, Harrogate. 
SENTANCE, JOSEPH ALFRED STEVENETT, 67, Ewart Road, 

Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

Smi1tH, RonaLp HENRY, 64, Butler Road, Chadwell Heath, 

Essex. 

STEPHENS, Harry, 21, Jubilee Street, Woodhouse, Leeds. 

THomMpson, JOHN GorRDON, 14, Glanleam Drive Belfast. 

WiLiiaMs, RONALD ALBERT, 74, Northdown Koad, Welling, 
Kent. 

Wyatt, JAMEs, 16, Charles Street, Leigh, Lancs. 


Paxford Road 


130, Victoria Road, Wood 


SUMMARY :— 
1 Candidate awarded Honours. 
46 Candidates passed. 
49 Candidates failed, 


96 Total. 


DINNER AT LEEDS 


Proposing the toast of the ‘' Municipalities and Trac 
of Yorkshire ”’ at the annual dinner of the Incorporate 
Accountants’ District Society of Yorkshire, held at th 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on December 16, Major J. 
Milner, M.C., T.D., LL.D., M.P., said that it wa 
now one hundred years since the Municipal Corporatio: 
Act was passed. Since that day great changes ha 
taken place. Municipalities to-day were fairly efficient, 
invariably honest and reasonably progressive bodies 
He would like, however, to submit that this was not 
sufficient. Surely the time for haphazard measure 
hastily designed and sometimes ill-digested proposals 
compromises and half-measures, party differences 0 
method and not of principle and the suspicion that stl 
remained among some of them that individual, privat: 
or class interest was sometimes put before community 
welfare, had passed in municipal, national and inter 
national affairs. It was time for a further advance. 
Municipal governments like national governments mu“ 
be better organised. He thought, though many presett 
might not agree, that public representatives should 
paid. The best talent and the best energy should 
employed in the service of municipalities and ther 
should be wholehearted and public-spirited administr 
tion and direction in our affairs. 


His Honour Judge Frankland submitted the toe | 
of ‘The Society of Incorporated Accountants.” 
said that he had been helped in the administration © 
justice during the last few years far more than som 
of them thought by the careful, accurate and impartia 
investigation which members of their body had made* 
troublesome matters of accountancy that had 
before the Gourts. His task had been made very mu“ 
lighter by their assistance and justice had been m0" 
readily achieved by the help they had given hit) 
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Accountants, he said, speaking as a lawyer, were one of 
the chief elements in the fabric of the commercial 
integrity of this country because, on analysis, their 
real duty was to ascertain truth and to discover what 
certainty there was in business affairs. They made a 
very great contribution to the welfare of their country— 
that having discovered truth and having set it out fear- 
lessly they could then lay before their clients a picture of 
things as they actually were. 

Mr. Walter Holman, President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, said that accountants knew 
how much demand there was for capital in industry 
and how difficult it sometimes was for the private 
manufacturer or trader to make contact with those who 
had the resources which he needed. In such circum- 
stances he turned naturally to his accountant for advice 
and assistance and he usually found him to be a friend 
indeed. In so assisting his client, said Mr. Holman, 
an accountant was acting legitimately in the course of 
his professional practice and it was hardly thinkable 
that any attempt should be made to curb an accountant’s 
activities in this matter. The Society of Incorporated 
\ccountants were therefore glad to receive assurances 
that the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill, 
popularly known as the * Share-Pushing Bill,” was not 
intended to make it necessary for accountants, in the 
great majority of cases, to obtain licences if they were to 
continue to assist their clients in the way he had men- 
tioned. The Society was in entire sympathy with the 
purpose of this Bill, which was then before the House 
of Commons. It was essential that the aims of the Bill, 
the protection of the investing public from the depre- 
dations of unscrupulous adventurers, should be attained. 
But they were anxious that the business community 
should be able to continue to avail itself of the services 
of accountants in ways which had proved of such great 
benefit in the past and they welcomed the statement 
made by the Solicitor-General that before the report 
stage the President of the Board of Trade would consider 
i any amendment could be made in order that the 
position of the accountant under the Bill might be clear 
beyond any possible doubt. 


He reminded members of the opportunity which 
was still open to those in receipt of incomes of less than 
44) per annum for making application for admission 
to the voluntary scheme of contributory pensions. The 
scheme applied, he said, both to employers and em- 
ployees who came within the prescribed limits and 
application before January 3 next was necessary by 
those who were over middle age. He hoped their members 
would bring to the attention of their employees the 
manifest advantages of this fine piece of social legislation. 


But in recommending that the advantages attaching 
to citizenship should be claimed, Mr. Holman said, 
he would not have them think that he was indifferent 
‘© the responsibilities of citizenship. So far as he 
persona'ly was concerned he would welcome and support 
the introduction of an element of compulsion in order 
that the national effort should be made commensurate 
with the potential need. During the crisis he offered 
to the Government the services of the Society in what- 


| ‘ver capacity they could best be used and they were 


ow ©0-operating with the Lord Privy Seal and with 
the other bodies of accountants in compiling a register 
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of members who were prepared voluntarily to place their 
services at the disposal of the State in a national 
emergency. He did not need to enlarge on the uses to 
which the services of trained accountants could be put 
in such circumstances and he was sure that when, in 
the very near future, he appealed to the members he 
would meet with a ready and enthusiastic response. 


Among the guests were the Lord Mayor of Leeds 
(Alderman Rowland Winn, M.B.E., J.P.) ; the Mayor 
of Huddersfield (Alderman Fred Lawton); the Mayor 
of Ripon (Alderman F. I. Trees); His Honour Judge 
Frankland, Mr. V. Adams, M.P., Major J. Milner, M.C., 
T.D., LL.B., M.P.; Mr. Walter Holman (President, 
Society of Incorporated Accountants); Mr. Clifford 
Bowling (Official Receiver); Mr. J. H. Catlow (Presi- 
dent, Leeds Incorporated Law Society); Mr. A. E. 
Horrox (Chairman, Yorkshire Branch, Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute); Mr. G. H. Cross (Prin- 
cipal Inspector of Taxes); Mr. E. B. Laycock (Vice- 
President, Leeds Chamber of Commerce); Alderman 
C. V. Walker, Mr. O. A. Radley (Town Clerk, Leeds) ; 
Mr. F. S. Swaby (Chief Constable) ; Mr. J. H. Robinson, 
F.S.A.A. (City Treasurer); Dr. G. H. Austin, B.A. 
(Headmaster, Leeds College of Commerce); Mr. J. E. 
Waring (Honorary Secretary, Leeds, Bradford and 
District Society of Chartered Accountants); Mr. A. 
Southern (President, Incorporated Accountants’ Society 
of Manchester and District); Mr. A. F. Girling (Presi- 


dent, Sheffield District Society); Mr. C. Percival 
Barrowcliff (President, Newcastle-on-Tyne District 
Society); Mr. A. B. Kitchen (President, Bradford 


District Society) ; Mr. F. Griffith (President, Cumber- 
land and Westmorland District Society); and Mr. 
C. H. Pollard (President, Hull District Society); Mr. 
Leo T. Little, B.Sc. (Deputy Secretary, Society of 
Incorporated Accountants). 


DINNER AT PLYMOUTH 


The Dinner of the Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Devon and Cornwall was held in Plymouth 
on November 25. The toast of the Society was pro- 
posed by Sir William Munday, who said that the 
professions of accountancy and law provided safeguards 
against the moral and mental shortcomings of their 
fellow citizens. If every man and woman were perfectly 
honest and infallible the need for lawyers and accountants 
would vanish altogether, but he could not see any pro- 
spect of such moral elevation and mental achievement 
as would justify the elimination of either law or account- 
ancy. Sir William commended to his listeners the sug- 
gestion that in this country we should adopt the decimal 
coinage and metric system of measurement. He described 
the present system as altogether inadequate, cumbersome 
and obstructive. It lacked rational and scientific basis. 
Complicated and irrational, it could only handicap them 
in foreign competition. If, in this matter, accountants 
gave a lead, public opinion might be educated to realise 
that a system was not necessarily good just because they 
were accustomed to it. 

Mr. Walter Holman, President of the Society, 
replying to the toast, said that though he had not 
previously had the privilege of visiting the District 
Society—the youngest of those in the country—-he was 
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no stranger to its work or to the present principal officers. 
At headquarters they appreciated very highly the 
enthusiasm with which their members in that beautiful 
but scattered district had organised themselves so as to 
further the interests of the Society there, and they were 
grateful for the efficient and loyal support which they 
received from the President and the Committee and from 
Mr. Pascho, their energetic Secretary. In referring to 
domestic matters the President said that the year had 
been notable for the Society because for the first time 
they had held a Refresher Course at Oxford University. 
New College welcomed a large gathering of their younger 
members and the educational and cultural value to them 
of residence in College and contact with University life 
could hardly be overestimated. 


Proceeding to discuss the broader issue of the country’s 
trade outlook, Mr. Holman said that by the mobilisation 
of their productive power and the adoption of a planned 
economy which included price-fixing, profit-limitation, 
the elimination of excessive and destructive competition, 
the utilisation of plant and equipment to their fullest 
capacity, currency restrictions and subsidised selling, 
goods were produced by some countries and sold in world 
markets at much lower prices than could possibly be 
done by Great Britain. He appreciated that many of 
these measures offended economic laws as traditionally 
interpreted, and he was certain that their adoption here 
would create more problems than they would solve, but 
it seemed to him that if they were to have any chance 
of meeting this competition they must find means of 
achieving a measure of unity of purpose and of effort 
and of evolving methods, consistent with their institu- 
tions, which would give them as many as possible of the 
advantages of planning. He was not prepared, he said, 
to do more than hint at the methods by which such 
planning could be exercised. It could probably be most 
effectively done by independent bodies for each industry, 
these bodies to be composed of those within the industry 
who would have knowledge of its needs and conditions 
as well as the needs and conditions of the country’s trade. 
If these developments should come he could forsee a 
yreat demand for their profession, not only because of 
the intimate knowledge of the financial and statistical 
data which would be necessary for wise and effective plan- 
ning, but because of the high standard of integrity and 
of impartial judgment which they represented, and 
upon which individual industrialists and traders would 
be able to depend in order to prevent improper use of 
information regarding their businesses. Mr. Holman 
quoted a passage from a speech made by Lord Stamp in 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall last October : ‘‘A planned 
world will only be kept in working order by a phenomenal 
development of accountancy ; a half-planned world will 
only be kept from chaos by almost a miracle of costing 
and impersonal accountancy.’’ He added that he had 
ventured to draw their attention to these matters because 
as accountants their detachment perhaps enabled them 
to see tendencies which were less obvious to those who 
were immersed in the details of business, and because, 
having seen the coming demand, they might prepare 
themselves to meet it. 

-' Mr. H.S. Bull, President of the Devon and Cornwall 
District Society, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Guests,”’ 
and in daring to hope for information on the subject of 
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income tax and the manner in which the enormous bij! 
for rearmament was to be met, he drew a guarded reply 
from Colonel the Hon. H. C. Guest, M.P., who responded 
to the toast. Colonel Guest said that the liabilities 
they had incurred had to be defrayed either by taxation 
or by loan. The community had to stand the cost of 
the rearmament programme. He had heard talk of a 
big Government loan coming off in the City. It might 
be gossip or it might be the truth. Colonel Guest said 
that he looked upon accountants as the guardians of the 
public. A clear certificate at the foot of the balance 
sheet was a great asset in our commercial life. 


Those who were present included, in addition to the 
names set out above, Councillor G. S. Scoble, J.P. (Lord 
Mayor of Plymouth); H. G. Hurrell (Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce); H. W. Woollcombe (Vice- 
President of the Plymouth Law Society); A. N. F 
Goodman, LL.B. (Official Receiver in Bankruptcy); 
E. Vosper (Deputy Town Clerk); J. A. Shearme 
(Plymouth Mercantile Association) ; S. A. Dunn (H.M 
Inspector of Taxes); J. E. Randall (H.M. Inspector of 
Taxes) ; Alderman W. J. Modley, J.P.; Rev. J. T.T 
Browne, Colonel E. B. Dowsett, D.S.O. ; W. A. Blackwell 
(Barclays Bank) ; G. P. Dymong, M.A.; A. A. Garrett, 
M.B.E., M.A. (Secretary of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants). 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Date Place Event 


Jan. 2. Bristol Lecture, at 6.0 p.m.: Mis- 
representation in Contract, by 


Mr. W. W. Veale, LL.D. (Lond). 


Lecture, at 5.45 p.m.: The 
Financing of a Limited Con- 
pany, by Mr. C. A. Sales, 
LL.B. 


Jan. 5 Liverpool .. Lecture, at 6.15 p.m.: Bank- 
ruptcy Procedure, by Mr. James 
Allcorn, Official Receiver. 


Jan. 3 Gloucester 


Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Agency, 
by Mr. H. Edmund _ Davies 
LL.B., B.C.L., Barrister-at- 
Law. 


Jan. 6 Swansea 


Jan. 10 Belfast 
Accounts, by Mr. J. D. Radcliffe, 
M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A. 
Dublin .. Lecture, at 5.45 p.m.: Banker 
and Customer, by Mr. C. R. R 
McGrath, M.A. 


Grimsby Lecture, at 7.15 p.m.: Death 
Duties, by Mr. E. Westby: 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B. 

Middles- Lecture, at 7.0 p.m.: Mis 

brough cellaneous Matters, by G. Lan 


bert, A.S.A.A. 


District Society Dinner, at th 
Guildhall, at 7.30 p.m. 
Birmingham Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: The 
National Defence Contributio. 
by Mr. W. J. Back, F.S.A-A 


Jan. 13 Hull 


Lecture, at 7.0 p.m.: Cost , 
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Date 


Place 


Jan. 13 Leicester . 


Jan. 14 


Jan. 16 


Jan. 17 


Jan. 18 


Jan. 19 


Jan. 20 


Jan. 23 


Jan. 25 


Bournemouth 
Newport, 
Mon. 

Belfast 


Preston 


Bristol 


Liverpool . . 


Leeds 


Gloucester . . 


Swansea 


Sheffield 


Bradford . 


Nottingham 


Leeds 


Manchester 


Leicester .. 


Dublin 


Sheffield 


Chester 
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Event Date Place Event 
Lecture, at 6.0 p.m.: Liquida- Jan. 25 Belfast Lecture, at 7.0 p.m.: Cost 
tions, by Mr. C. A. Sales, LL.B., Accounts, by Mr. J. D. Red- 
F.S.A.A. cliffe, M.Com.Sc., A.S.A.A. 
Lecture, at 7.15 p.m.: Design Jan. 26 Newport, Lecture: The How and Why 
of Accounts, by Mr. E. H. R. Mon. of Stock Exchange Prices, by 
Martin, A.S.A.A. Mr. Stanley Freeguard. 
Lecture: Practical Talk on  Jan.27 Southampton Lecture, at 7.15 p.m.: Design 
Liquidations, by Mr. J. Wallace of Accounts, by Mr. E. H. R. 
Williams, F.S.A.A. Martin, A.S.A.A. 
Luncheon, Grand Central Hotel, Manchester At 6.30 p.m.* Short Papers by 
at 1 p.m. Discussion. Students. 
Lecture, at 7.30 p.m.: The Leicester .. Lecture, at 6 p.m.: Executor- 
Economics of Trade Recession, ship Accounts, by Mr. A. E. 
by Mr. R. E. Bird, B.Sc. — LL.B, AS.A.A., 
Lecture, at 6.0 p.m.: Deeds ame ee . 
henna co i a Birmingham — Dinner at the Queen’s 
Dolby, F.S.A.A. mee 
Hanley Open Meeting, at 6.30 p.m. 
Lecture, at 6.15 p.m.: The Norwich Lecture, at 7.30 p.m.: The 
Economics of Trade Recession, New Law of Contracts, by 
by Mr. R. E. Bird, B.Sc. Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., 
Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Im- LL.B. 
eg goa gy me = Jan. 30 Bristol Lecture, at 6.0 p.m.: National 
eed a $ - +. Westoy- Defence Contribution, by Mr. 
iasaciadinntaten epee H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.S.A.A., 
Lecture, at 5.45 p.m.: Deeds F.C.A. 
= ge eG by Mr. C. M. Jan. 31 Leeds Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Deduc- 
—e tions in Arriving at Assessable 
At 6.30 p.m.: Topics Papers, Profits for Income Tax, by 
arranged by Students’ Section. Mr. T. Dunsmore, H.M. Senior 
Lecture, at 6.30 p.m. : Mercan- Inspector of Taxes, Leeds. 
tile Law, by Mr. E. Westby- Plymouth Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: N.D.C, 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B. and Income Tax, by Mr. H. A. 
R. J. Wilson, F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 
vs at ee p-m.: The Newcastle- Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Britain 
New Law of Contracts, by upon-Tyne and Foreign Trade, by Mr. E. 
Mr. E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., Allen, M.A 
LL.B. —s 
Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Com- 
pany Flotations, by Mr. DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.S.A.A., 
F.C.A. 


Dinner-Dance, at the Queen’s 
Hotel. 


Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Ex- 
ecutorship Accounts, by Mr. 
R. Bibby, A.C.A. 


Luncheon, at 1 p.m., at Grand 
Hotel. 


Lecture, at 5.45 p.m.: Some 
Notes on Private Companies, 
by Mr. W. B. Butler, B.L. 


Lecture, at 6.30 p.m.: Europe, 
To-day and To-morrow, by 
Mr. Bernard Newman. 


Lecture, at 645 p.m.: The 


Duties of an Executor, by Mr. 
G. Cameron Ollason, F.C.A. 


GLASGOW STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 

The usual monthly meeting of this Society was held 
in the Scottish Constitutional Club, Glasgow, on 
Wednesday, December 21. Mr. W. Davidson Hall pre- 
sided over a good attendance. Before introducing the 
lecturer for the evening, Mr. Davidson Hall referred to 
the very satisfactory results of the November Examina- 
tions for Scottish Students. All the final candidates 
and preliminary candidates who sat that examination 
had been successful and a larger proportion than usual 
of the intermediate candidates had also passed that 
examination. He had no doubt that the lectures of the 
past year or two on examination subjects had contributed 
to some extent to the success of the candidates in the 
Glasgow area. 

Mr. R. P. Burnet, C.A., Glasgow, then proceeded to 
give a lecture on ‘‘ The Miscellaneous Provisions of the 
Income Tax Acts,’’ and this proved to be a very 
interesting and instructive subject. At the end of the 
lecture a number of questions were asked and answered. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The following additions to the membership of the 
Society have been completed since our last issue :— 
ASSOCIATES 
Booth, William George, with Thomas Smith & Sons, 
Glasgow ; Clare, John Francis, City Treasurer’s De- 
partment, Sheffield ; Davies, Dudley Stuart Marchant, 
with WiHoughby Binns & Co., London; Harrison, 
William Arthur (Ferguson-Davie & Co.), London, 
Practising Accountant; Hartwell, Donald, with 
Clarkson & Rumble, London; Hyatt, Irank, with 
W. G. Hawson & Co., Sheffield; Katz, Percy, with 
Crick & Bussell, London; Marshall, Cecil, Phillips’s 
Stores, Ltd., Shrewsbury (formerly articled clerk) ; 
Mathews, Leslic Alan, with J. A. Kinnear & Co., 
Dublin; Meares, John, with Arthur B. Watts, Cardift ; 
Nerney, Maureen, London (formerly articled clerk) ; 
Polden, Gray, with Edwin Jones & Co., Ltd., South- 
ampton (formerly articled clerk) ; Poulter, Laurance, 
with Carter, VPattimore & Bostock, Huddersfield ; 
Reddaway, Jack, with C. S. Moores, :xcter ; Sillitoe, 
Reginald, with J. Paterson Brodie & Son, Stoke-on- 
Trent; Stevenson, Kupert Mostyn, with L. I. Elver- 
stone, Leicester ; Trevers, lrederick John, Electrolux, 
Ltd., Luton (formerly articled clerk); Williams, 
Bernard, with W. Percy Wickerman, Hull; Wright, 

Gordon Huddart, with Green & Minto, Durham. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr, Alfred G. Green, Incorporated Accountant, 
has commenced to practice at City House, 158, City 
Road, London, E.C.1. 

Mr. P. C. Egan, Incorporated Accountant, has com- 
menced public practice at Castle Arcade Buildings, 
Castle Lane, Belfast. 

Mr. C. G Moulton, Incorporated Accountant, has 
become a partner in the firm of C. A, Moulton & Co., 
Wakefield and Barnsley. 

Mrs. John Allcock thanks the many friends who have 
written letters of condolence on the death of her husband, 
of whom an obituary notice appeared in our last issue. 

Mr. J. R. Atkins, F.S.A.A., has been returned 
unopposed to the Macclesfield Borough Council. 


CHANGES 


Mr. C. J. Gagg, Incorporated Accountant, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. C. A. Pateman, of 18, Castle 
Street, Exeter. The style of the firm will be Pateman 
& Gagg. 

Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe & Co. announce 
that, as from January 1, they are opening in Melbourne 
and Sydney, Australia, in partnership with Messrs. 
Fuller, King & Co., of those cities. The title of the 
Australian firm will be Messrs. Fuller, King, Turquand, 
Youngs, McAuliffe & Co., and the partners in the 
business will be the partners of Fuller, King & Co. 
and the London partners of Turquand, Youngs, 
McAuliffe & Co. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Incorporated Accountant, 
has joined in partnership Mr. William I. B. Trott, 
Chartered Accountant, and the practice will be carried 
on under the style of Arthur Greenwood, Trott & Co., 
Finsbury Court, 111, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C.2. 

Mr. Charles L. Hamer, A.C.A., Incorporated Ac- 
countant. announces that the partnership hitherto 
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existing between the remaining members of Messrs, 
Chipchase, Wood & Co. and associated firms and himself 
has been dissolved by mutual consent. He has com. 
menced practice on his own account at 135a, Albert 
Road, Middlesbrough, and 34, Redcar Road, South 
Kank, under the name of Charles Hamer & Co., Chartered 
Accountants. 

Messrs. W. Morgan, Back & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, 34/36, Gresham Street, London, EC, 
advise that the firm name has been changed to Morgan, 
Back & Co. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. Harold C. Wright & Co., Incorporated Ac- 
countants, have removed their offices from 9, Mincing 
Lane to St. Dunstan's House, 8, Cross Lane, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3. 

Messrs. FE. Chas. C. Smith & Co., Incorporated Ac- 
countants, announce their removal from 9, Mincing 
Lane to St. Dunstan's House, 8, Cross Lane, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3. 

Messrs. Lewis Heron & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their offices to The National Provincial 
Bank Chambers, Crown Street, Halifax. 

Messrs. Rickard & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
announce a change of address to 109, Kingsway, London, ide 
W.C.2. 2 

Messrs. Percy Walker, Simpson & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have removed from 4, Park Place to 
18, Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff. 

Messrs. Wolpert & Abrahams, Incorporated Ac- 
countants, announce that the address of their Johannes 
burg office has changed to 161-4, Shakespeare House, 
Commissioner Street. 


GOLFING SOCIETY 


The autumn meeting of the above Society was held 
at Sunningdale Golf Course recently. The meeting 
was the largest ever hel | in the history of the Society, 
and there was some very keen play in the competitions 


The morning competition for a prize kindly presented av 
by Mr. A. A. Garrett, Secretary of the Society, was won hey 
by G. J. Hancock, 85-11 74. There was a tie for 
second place between G. L.. Foulds, 85 -10 <75, and 
P. F. Keens, 82.7 .75; the latter took second prize, 
having the best last 9 holes. 

The Nicholson Trophy was decided at this meeting 
and was won by P. I. Keens, with scores of 91-—7=%4, 
and 82-7 -75, total 159, the runner-up being E. R. Inge 
with a total of 162. This is the first time in the history 
of this competition that it has been won by the same 
gentleman two years in succession. ‘The prize for this 
event was kindly presented by Mr. C. W. Legge. In 
the afternoon a four-ball bogey competition was played 
which also resulted in a tie, W. E. Cole and A. H. 
Lindsay 1 up, and I. Rk. Inge and G. L. Foulds 1 up 
Their scores also tied on the last 9 holes, but the former 
were declared winners over the last 12 holes. 


Owing to the large entry of members’ friends, it W® 
decided to hold a competition for the visitors for a pra 
presented by the Society, which was won by L. W. Findh, 
81—8-- 73, the runner-up being Rk. Sanders, 87—10=7). 
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